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FRENCH NORMAL S0HOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D. LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


lt will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July :8th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. JAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to you 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 


BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 17, 1876. 


Terms | Single copes, 


Now Ready, 


100 Choice Selections ing another rare | fe 
for Declama 


collection of tions, Recitations, and 


The Speaker's Garland’ 
Circulars free. P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 
758 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO TEAGHERS, EVERYWHERE ! 


Our Home Hygienic Institute, Dansville, Living- 
ton County, N.Y., is one of the most delightfully situated 
establishments of a sanitary nature, that exists in the United 
States. It is just the place for Teachers to visit and recu- 
perate during their summer vacations. ‘Phey can get pure | P. 
air, soft water, healthful food, freedom from 
fashion, excellent society, thorough quiet,—and 
can learn how to live without sickness; or, if sick, how to 
get well. Over twenty thousand persons have been 
under the professional oversight of its physician’ Teachers, 


within | Clergymen, Editors, and Publishers of Newspapers can, on 


application, haye Special terms, though prices are moderate 
for all invalids and visitors. 

Circulars, and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its 
Cottages, will be sent /rce to all who ask for thom ; and the 
best of references, if desired, will be given. 

Address, as above, 

738 DAWES & JACKSON. 


desires to call attention to her 

M. H. F AXON series of Arithme- 

tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superinténden we J. D. Philbrick, Boston; 
} See Chelsea ; Willard, Newton, and others. 

e fact that they are X.. in more than one hundred Boston 

hools attests to their merit. educators please exam- 


Elocution during 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to Oa Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
advanced Students Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal nner mae Recitation. 
Chartered 


European Education. 
learn to speak the GERMAN 


wishing to 
LANG GAGE with as u 
will be received the ALIDA 
Potenz, of Victoria Villa, near ‘The lady was for- 
wile ofthe Quetr ofthe University o the 


University of 
“The Elocutionists’ 
For 1876, comprisix rr latest popular Recitations and Dia- 


Tekst variety of a 
1876. LAL READINGS. 
190 pages. 
PW PSHOEMAK ER 


an ScHooL ExocuTion AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ss. Teacher of 
+ ture, gives especial atten- 


Summer Board. 


tion can be ted at the Baton Family School. 
Roomy nds, pleasant walks and drives, and retired situ- 
ation ; thirty-five on the Old Colony Rail- 
road. AMOS H. EATON, Princi 
Mi ass. 
Summer Board. 
—s best of cow board, t drives, | ¢t 


by making ary application SMILEY 
North Sutton, N. H. 

Just the article for Teacher. 


F 
Isaac Watxnn, Pembrohe, 


ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, $4.00 per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, f° ree hundred. Samples sent on receipt o 
10 cents. &. add o Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at ver & 1 us 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. I 75 eow tf 


A. B. JUSTICE & CO., 


N. W. Corner of Fifth and Commerce Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Dealers in BLACKBOARD, SCHOOL, COUNTING- 
HOUSE, and LOG SLATES. 


Sam on exhibition at the ptemremeele Educational 
zn Centennial Grounds. 


Vacation Work. 


WANTED, during the Summer months, 
to obtain subscri f “The asterpieces of the 
Centennial Exhibition,” and other first-class Art Pub- 
lications. Call and ne them; ‘or address 

HENRY WoOobD, 


23 Hawley Se, 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Vale Col Barnard of Co- 
lumbia C e, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. Sinool, Prof. Silliman 
of Coll sles Rockwood 
Rw Prof. Hil- 
urvey, Hon. 
G. Secretary Conn. 
Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre 

ed with much care, and = in a variety of stules. 
The gives ful and or — 
yard for comparison, toge anations sys- 
tem, tables of le » surface, rules, 


See Book Notices, 
in this paper. | 


imate equi ts, etc. 
n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 


mission to scholars and others who will introduce them,— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
of all kinds for 


One Dollar. Address 
7538 A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


Free Tickets! 


Philadelphia!! 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

for State or Paencit, 
adopted -_ extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education j in New ae: Philadelphia, and 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
OF THE OF ‘aad 


SILICATE 


and Stationers 
treet, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to $2 22 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
ear opened ay "The Spring Term will 

open 4th, In ities and omens 
in country. Departments: Scientific, 
reparatory.— Address Rev. Buasre, 
D.D., President. SS 2 


UNIVERSITY. Right nad Sehesis, 
oo to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
52 


COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
address President A. L. Cuarin. ‘Sit 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday i in June; next session begins 
Sept. sth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Dovetas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes, Address the President, _ J. W. Srrone, D.D. D.D. 


COLLEGE, Mo., both sexes ; 
Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


dd: Prof. I. Parpmr, 426 East 26th street. 


PENNSYLVANIA, -» Phil- 
y or announcement a) te Dr 
Dean, P.O. Rox as8, 8. Philadelphia. Br. 


SCIEN TIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN | COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C= | SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Dartmouth College. Address 


Department of Pref. E. 
R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ENGINEERING of Union Col- 
or cou rse. Address Prot. 
C. "Schenectady, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 875-76 address SAMUEL Knee- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, __ 16m 


Pass ¢ SCLENTLFIC SOHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Gran, LL. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J; Brusu, New Ha Haven, Ct. 


dents ws Mass. Inst. 
tific Schools. L. Buxsann, Prin. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc. 
I address the President, Grorcs F. Macoun, D. 


[ULINoIs TNDUSTRIAL 
ent. 


COLLEGE OF. 


COLLEGE, OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Hilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further i 
25m Nawron BaTEmMan, Pres’t. 


f an, COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Youneman. 


COLLEGE, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the C. B. Hupert. 


rARIETTA COLLEGE Mi Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


logue, etc., address the Poiaee L 


iculars address C. H. 


(Garrett B Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 


‘School — pore Bean ipal 
repar: Ci ev. 


UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
' catalogue, etc., address the President, M [. B. ANDERSON. 


YRAOUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ss This University has now the followi ents in 


operation: Colle, aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancel Medical . Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arte F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended 


students. Also, a Normal Institute in Dra 

and the of Fine Arts, for Te 
ers in the Pub! y newegg is held ‘during. e Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and — For An sad ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


ORCESTER FRKE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomreon, Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


psie, 
For circulars, address C. C. WeTse.t, Prin and Prop’r. 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excell 
tages. Address Cuarzas C. BraGopon, Pri 


NEW SALEM Ae New Sa Sale 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratrron, A.M, Princ. 
MAreswoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for Mase Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MA 
Pg om on! one of the best seminaries for young ladies ia 
England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. CR. 


New 
Greens, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West ees 
N. H. Patrenized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now 
students in advanced classes in Chemis’ Arey by 
Bley, 


letter to Miss ss ADA L. Howarp, President, Ww 

ST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATE TORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
most manner. Address W 


BABBE ACADEMY, a Classical Scientific Scbool. 
J. S. SpauLpINe, Principal, Barre, V 32 2 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 1825. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 
purrs COLLEGE, College Hill, } Mass. (4 miles fr from 
Boston). E. H. Carn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


Um: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 


Burli m, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemica’ 
Engineering, Agricultural, M Medical. M. H. Bucxatan, Pres 


. OF ‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


in Departments 
Stittz, LL.D., Provost, or 
J. LL.D. Proves 


Arts and 
Prof. 
ESLEYAN , Middletown, Conn., 
Three ceurses of study — 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEG New Haven, Conn For 


ear a 
land, Cal. Lk opens in August, and closes y 


W. S. SmyTH, Cazenovia, N 


5 SCHOO 
street, Boston. Scien 
The different departmen’ inde 


Mi and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of sexes three 
twenty-one Bod of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Department. 1 


UXGLIsa AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with 


iances, apparatus, 
nasium, ifteen and poe 
teachers. ) For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 = 


in May. Cc or Scientific instruction. A 


limi: boys received by the year at This 
arrangement designs to accommodate parents and de- 
of placing their sons in a good school and under 


sirous 
Christian influences, For catalegues or additional informa- 


tion address the W. A.D until A 


Educational Announgem' ts 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences | | C S 
of the city with the retirement of the country. | 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid te needy students by | 
schoeoengs and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
red 
7 
of 
‘ond 
Ive work in © piace © ree 
III. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
| 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. | 3 
For Catalogue or additional information address : 8 . ( 
N, 
| 46 uz 
| WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, lil 
— = College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, L + f 
d 
| 
= | 
| 
= 


NEW-ENGLAND OF EDUCATION. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Biaxustan, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


pares Boys fer College or 
catalogues address Ban}. F. A.M., 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Ph. D. 


ver: Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


IGHEAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces| 2. 4. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 
H 


ter, Mass. __C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 
Mt VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


— -— 


NE“: -BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prixcipal 
EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. 
egiate, Literary, and 


courses 4 La Rov 
tov F. 


Scientific. RIFFIN, Prest. 51 22 


T. Principal. 70 


Three | Statement 0 Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 


issued 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F, NOURSE, 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srassme, AM. 


Wy HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
eading. Address, 


Teaches Articulation and Lip-R 
Z. C. Wurere, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFVICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


T NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 5122 _| Amount of Policy ......-.---++++0+seeeeeees 85,000.00 
<X7 ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, | Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
_ Providence, R. I. The most practical institution a 
in the State. Send so cts. fer catalogue. Address Amount of Policy and additions ............- Pies: gr pee 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


[INARY, Mass. | Compound interest at 6 per cent. ... 9,794.63 
for Classical and Sci E mend id with 

study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 


since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


The Fall cterm opens on Monday, Seprtniir'«, 1046, Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, Agel, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


pose in pu schools of Connecticut. 
Senior at Ne Friday, June 30, 1876. 
or at cw ritain, 
27 L. N. CARLETON, 


AMPTON Normal da 
H Tenchers forthe 


PROVIDENCE, 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” : 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL schoor. Common Sense and Fair Play 


Or T. B. Srockwaut, C.P.S., 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smrru, Dérector. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 
$4 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogues address the Princip G. Bovpsn, A. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
‘or Ladie. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haar, Ph.D. 


in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 


NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 


mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 


This Society recognises the Poliwy-holder as owner of 


the Reserve. 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
jied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
M. agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


for Teachers and Pupils, com-| THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


Soe Send for circu- 
OU URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 2 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 


Finish, Rotering Black, Fine and 


upon an 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
and Actuary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. , 


NOW READY, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


[FIVE CENTURIES !] 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY! | 


persons | CONSSINE of Dialogues, Recittions, Tableau, and Masi, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


solid, fine POR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 
N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. 25 postage paid. 
Twenty-five copies...... 375 “ « 
N. E, Journal of Education 
pages, per Agate Ene, ench insertion 7 No. 16 Hawley Street, 
Last tae, each in FREE TICKETS t CENTENM 
Special Notes per line by each to GENTENMIAL. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest pee oe They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools oe 
without the surface being injured, besides being 
Noiseless, and Durable. 

combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slots that will be in eneral use in all the schools. An 
important feet shoaid be borne borne in mind, that school furni- 
as denti ng the desk, etc.; in using our 
Tatler sath thing cannot occur, covers being covered 
pared flock, and are like velvet Reanteds of Gens 
fectly uoiseless. We have sold many thousands of 


we have recen soptetyos the one- 
half @hich brings it wi Weep 


15 


copies on 

receipt of the price marked against each siz ae 

AMERICAN TABLET ce., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


columns for number of errors. 


twenty-two 

the ever made. It will, if properly last for 
proof composition, and can written upon erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postag ) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For in a lib- 


eral di t will be made. A 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington S8t., BOSTON. 


School Apparatus 
E. RITCHIE & SONS, 


illustration e 

catalogue of School Apparatus, design: icular 

for the requirements of Sch: includes many amo of ne 

and improved construction. eral sets have been added 

to assist in the selection, including one especially 

for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive ‘heir prices will have Tags! facility for making 
anal be fixed at as low rate as 


from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of [no 4 Trey and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and 
the manufacture ef E. S. RI CHIE a SONS have been 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 

. BrowninG on, and Rupotexn Karnic of Paria, 


cal and Acoustic Instruments, 
Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


it Street H 
in 
10:00 and 12:00 A. 


FREE TICKETS 


Chicago to Philadelphia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS | 333 
INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &¢., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.’’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 


Successor to Jas. W. & Co. in thé | 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin 
of Literature, Science, arid S i i 


furnishing li 
| all grades, whe ave invited to anid examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England J for the Publications of 


40° will receive prompt attention. m 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
A Corabill, Bottom, 
published by Blakeman, Taylor, & Co 
the above publications to and schoo! 
or in en or examination, at lowest cot vatee ; 
cise all articlas in the School Bock and Stationary 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington 10 Bromfeld 8t., 


Supply School and Coll Text-Books and Stationery, 
keep a large stock of medidneces Books. New. England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondérite invited. lead catalogues. 23 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


ERASABLE SPELLING |J 5. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Stree, NEW 


HAVEN, Conn., man 
Pins and Badges. 
romrigy ens of Pins of each F mity 

ES ‘SET WITH PRECIOUS STO ES, 

a peciaty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
prompt attention. 45 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for ok Core ted JOU F. LUTHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND 


All orders by mail prom: to. 


Free Tiekets 


FROM 


Boston to Philadelphia. 


See particulars on page 295. 75 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 


AT 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1, JULY, 1876. 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common School? 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


y Samuel Eliot, 
The Place and Work of io Edu- 
S. Greene, LL.D. 


cation : 
Doctors and Teachers : 
Anna C. Brackett. 
English Pron t Teachers to do 
about It? y J. A. Shaw, A.M. 
By A. G. Boyden, A.M. 
By Prof. E. G. Coy. 


A volume of rte pagan, 18 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 
bs SNOW, Bostoi, Mass: 


CENTENNIAL 
BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


Of the Great Men of the of is heh me 

our Independence, 

men. Everybody wants to their lives at this roe 

should seff this book also, Everybody buys’ The 
sell t . Ev y buys it 

success of the year. fdr areata. 

& CO., 518 “Arch Street, Philadelphia, P: a. 


The Greatest Selling rR is 


ot te n our t 
growth, but grand in Lakes, 
all our Mighty Resources in A ry 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest st Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, profuse! illustrated. 
No equal extant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘CENTURY’ 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View’ Agents th: BI 
hers,” Phila: 


adress HUBBARD. BROS, Pu 
Cinconati, O. Chicago, TIL; Springheld, Mase.” 68'ni" 
Turkish 

17% Beacon St., Boston. 


1 and 3 Bond 8St., ew York. 


habits, it is one of the very best means of eq the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affordi 

and i a and r They 
are given under 


be LOCK INSTITUTE, — South 
County, Mass. Established | 
ific 
Principal. | 
4 
iz 
Urders trom i eachers and School Uficers 
P 
tig | revards wear and lhe style of 
| No. 1 ly, x 81, inches, two marking surfaces, .......- $0.15 
| 
te 
"3 
5 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of ¢, and must declare their pur- Be 
— — 
pring abd Summer lerm wil, Commen cor 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular —— -- 
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DIED ABROAD. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH, 


With love’s last pressure in his hand 
He turned his daring keel from land, 
And sailed into the sunny south 

With love’s last kiss upon his mouth ; 
And when the pale horizon’s rim 

Like a shut lid closed over him, 

We watched the churlish sea in vain,— 
The sea returns him not again! 


Abroad on all the winds that blow 

We see the white sails come and go, 
Some crusted from the weltering brine 
That heaves below the burning line, 
And some that under sunless skies 
Touched crags of everlasting ice,— 
Those bearing yet the golden smiles 
And fragrance of the spicy isles, 

These proud and buoyant to escape 

The terrors of the stormy Cape ; 

All bringing home some cherished one 
To mother, father, wife, or son, 

Or followed by a thousand tears, 
Warm prayers, and fluttering hopes and fears ; 
That love and joy may smile at home; 
Gone forth to Seeset the wind and foam, 
But not a keel comes back to bear 

The form we gave with many a prayer, 
And not a pennant streams to show 
The heart that loved us beats below. 


The treacherous seas no more return 
That heart to hearts that o’er them yearn, 
But as a cold and pulseless clod 

That only seeks its kindred sod. 


Far off beneath a foreign sk 

Alone he laid him down to die, 
Soothed by a stranger’s hand alone, 
A stranger heard his dying moan, 
And o’er that eye, forever hid, 

In pity closed the icy lid; 

And alien hands were left to fold 
The cerements o’er his ashes cold. 


In vain for us the south winds calm 
Breathe odors from those isles of balm, 
And waft the sea-boy to his place— 

A happy mother’s fond embrace— 
Bring to his love the sailor-lad, 

The father to his household glad, 

New fortune to the fortunate, 

And good to all who long and wait; 
For while the pale moons come and go, 
Like tender white hopes waning slow, 
In vain we wait, we long in vain, 

The south winds bring him not again |! 


As if at times the sea had caught 
The spirit of our saddened thought, 
The murmur of the restless surge 
Might seem a never-ending dirge 
For one whose tread shall nevermore 
Beat its old march along our shore ; 
The white foam tossing on the wave 
Like cerements rustling o’er a grave, 
And the rock’s brine-drops, dripping slow, 
As tears that will not cease to flow! 
When the blue distance once devours 
A form that human love made ours, 
In the broad realm of the unseen 
He seems to pass and dwell, between 
The living and the dead,—and years 
May seal the fount of bitterest tears 

_ Ere hope, is withered in the frost. 


We meet, whom here we meet no more, 
Our Sailor on its golden shore ! 


Free Schools in South Carolina. 
BY PROF, A. W. CUMMINGS, 


Prior to the adoption of the constitution of 1868, 
South Carolina had no common school system. The 
free schools that existed were conducted as privaie 
schools, by teachers whose qualifications were not 
tested by an examination ; there was no legal super- 
vision or inspection of the schools. ‘The wealthy em- 
ployed private teachers in their families, but for. the 
masses no provision was made. The result was that 
nearly all the colored, and about fifty per cent. of the 
white population, could not read or sign their names. 

The new constitution provided for a system of free 
schools. This system has been in operation for about 
five years. It provides a State superintendent of edu- 
cation, and in each county a school commissioner, to 
whom is paid $1,000 per annum, by the State. The 
school population of the State is at present 239,584, as 
follows: 85,566 white, and 153,968 colored. The fed- 
eral population is 923,447, showing that nearly one-fourth 
of the population is of school age ; viz., between 6 and 
16 years. This seems too high a per cent., but I give it 
from the official report of the State superintendent. 
Of the school population, 47,001 whites and 63,415 col- 
ored were in school during a part of the year. This 
gives a school attendance of forty-three per cent. of the 
white and forty-two of the colored children. This is 
hopeful for the future. Could the schools be kept open 
nine, instead of three months of the year, the attend- 
ance of colored children would become nearly univer- 
sal ; but being open but a few months, and that during 
the cropping season, many, for the present, are com- 
pelled to labor in the cotton and corn fields, who, under 
other conditions, would be in schools. 

These statistics do not properly present the educa- 
tional progress of the people, especially the colored 
people. Tens of thousands of them, above school age, 
are learning to read and write in night schools, private 
day and Sabbath schools, and from private instructors. 
Their zeal for intellectual improvement is far greater 
than that of the whites, and consequently their per cent. 
of illiteracy is being reduced much more rapidly than 
the whites. This is clearly established by the statistics 
of the Educational Bureau at Washington. 


— We want pillars, not pipe-stems. We want men 
who will never use the rod of the: oppressor, nor bear 
the touch of his heel.—JAZaua. 


ready even to murder those whom he deemed despots.” 
Again, he said: “My whole life belongs to my country, 
and I will risk all to relieve the misery and wretched- 
ness of the poor people.” 

He was on the verge of giving himself entirely up to 
the bloody schemes of the revolutionists, when a sec- 
ond and better thought brought him to himself.’ He 
made a constant and careful study of the wants and 
woes of the lower classes. He saw their abject pov- 
erty, their extreme ignorance, their lack of skill in 
labor, their utter inability to help themselves. The 
men spent their scanty earnings at the ale-house ; their 
families dwelt in wretched hovels, with not one gleam 
of comfort or pleasure, and no one cared for them. 
Their masters treated them like brutes, the clergy heard 
not their bitter cries for help. Schools they had. 
Every child was taught to repeat, by heart, the cate- 
chism, creed, long texts of Scripture, and pages from 
text-books ; and when filled with the husks of knowl- 
edge, they went back to grope in darkness, as their 
fathers had done before them. To his great heart, 
bowed: bown with sympathy, came at last the inspiration, - 
“ The letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive.” Words 
to the children are meaningless forms unless made alive 
by the things themselves. The gateways of knowledge 
are now stopped with useless rubbish ; open them to 
the glories of the outer world. Grand even in sim- 
plicity, he gathered the poor little children around him, 
and, with a ragged carpet in place of a text-book, he 
opened the way and the truth to their hungry minds. 
It is difficult to describe, or account for, the mighty in- 
fluence of this great reformer of education. He had 
complete faith in true education, both intellectual and 
moral, believing it to be the great and only means of 
elevating the masses. He discovered the sham and 
worthlessness of mere memorizing, and the immense 
power of object- or thing-teaching ; but, greatest of all, 
he successfully applied his own theory. He did what 
few great men have ever done: he taught little chil- 
dren. He taught the world that which we Americans 
are slow to learn — that all true reform in education 
must begin with better primary teaching. 

His triumph was greater than Napoleon’s. Teachers 
came to sit at his feet from every civilized nation in the 
world. Foremost of all came the Prussian teachers. 
When Fichte, like an oracle, declared the way of na- 
tional salvation to be by a better, truer education, he 
pointed to Pestalozzi as the discoverer of the method 
so long sought for, and advised his fellow-teachers to 
visit and learn of him. William III. wrote the great 


teacher a letter full of respect and encouragement, 


Crowds of teachers came to him, and returned filled 
with enthusiasm for his method; a great revival of 
teaching sprang up in Prussia. Some teachers, not 
catching the spirit of his teaching, merely imitated him, 
and, of course, made grievous failures, for Pestalozzi 
gave them only the germ of truth, the fundamental idea, 
the true method, to which he himself was noi logically 
true. Mixing much chaff with the wheat, he often 
taught that which was as meaningless and useless to the 
child as the mere memorizing of words which he so ut- 
terly condemned. Those, however, who saw clearly 
what the method was in its infancy, and with patient 
study worked out and expanded the germ-idea, were em- 
inently successful. From that day to this the power 
of the schoolmaster in Prussia has been growing, and 
progress in education has been sure and steady. 

The profound study of philosophy has been an essen- 
tial element in the upbuilding of German schools. The 
most, if not all, of the famous philosophers were teachers 
themselves, and champions for the cause of popular ed- 
ucation ; they brought their penetrating intellects to 
bear upon the great educational questions. Wolf zeal- 
ously supported Semler in his plan of establishing real- 
schiilen. I have already spoken of Fichte’s powerful in- 
fluence in behalf of better teaching. Herbart pub- 
lished his first system of pedagogics, based upon his 
philosophy, in 1806. Hegel’s pedagogics, interpreted by 
Baron Kraug, has just become known in America, 
through the excellent translation of Miss Anna C. 
Brackett. 

When Kant brought philosophy down from the clouds 
to the study of mind and man, the resultant knowledge 
of anthropology and psychology made the science of 
-education possible. This plain truth gradually became 
a cardinal principle in the German mind, that a knowl- 
edge of psychology is as essential to the teacher as an- 
atomy, physiology, and hygiene are to the physician ; 
for psychology is the source of true methods and the 
test of false ones. No teacher can be fully prepared 
for his great work unless he knows something of the 
nature, laws, and faculties of the mind he is to lead out. 


Errors in our Systems of Teaching. 
BY FRANCES H. TURNER. 


Among the many sensible suggestions made during 
the last few years by the Massachusetts State Art Di- 
rector, there is none more pregnant in every word with 
sound sense than this: “ Let the children read for them- 
selves the directions in the drawing-books, that they may 
learn to appreciate the force of printed matter.” This re- 
mark may or may not have been suggested to Mr. 
Smith by his experience in Massachusetts graded 
schools, but at any rate it serves admirably as a text for 
the pointing of a moral at their expense. 

It is a serious, and I believe a growing evil in these 
schools, that the children have very little conception of 
the force of printed language. A large proportion—in- 
deed, I think a majority—of pupils of average ability 
even in the highest grades of the grammar schools, are 
utterly incapable of understanding a subject explained, 
however clearly, in print, unless the printed word is sup- 
plemented by the living voice of the teacher. In other 
words, we graduate yearly from our grammar schools 
young men and women who are not able, intellectually, 

to stand alone ; for how can one be competent to think 
for himself who is not competent to appreciate, without 
an interpreter, the works of the masters of thought ? 

The existence of the evil is seen and admitted by all 
teachers of much experience in the higher grades of 
schools ; one of the most common complaints among 
them is, that their pupils do not know how to study— 
that they have been carried till they have lost the power 
to walk. Many assert, even, that they prefer to teach 
children whose previous instruction has been received 
in remote country towns, rather than those who have 
risen regularly from the lower grades of the city schools. 
This preference they ground on the faet that pupils in 


country [schools are so accustomed to depending on 
themselves that they are able, in a given time, to ac- 
complish twice as much work as city-bred children, and 
with infinitely more satisfaction to themselves and the 
teacher. 

Nor is the perception of the fact confined to those 
whose task it tends to render peculiarly difficult ; it is 
recognized by prominent educators and scholars through 
out the country, as witness the able and forcible paper on 
“The Relation of the Common Schools to the Repub- 
lic,” lately read before a convention of Massachusetts 
teachers by Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge. We find it 
cropping out among the people in such expressions as 
“ Boys now-a-days don’t have to do the thinking they 
did when I was young; the teachers do it for them.” 
Everywhere the weak point is seen or felt, and it be- 
hooves educators to look into the matter a little more 
sharply, ascertain whence the trouble springs, and how 
it may be remedied. 

That it is an evil, and a serious one, there can be no 
question. Many children will have no teachers but 
books and affairs, after they leave the grammar school ; 
naturally, then, it would seem to be the business of the 
grammar school to get them to use books intelligently. 
Now, if we find that the graduating pupils of these 
schools require the assistance of an interpreter in order 
to grasp the meaning of an ordinarily, well-written book 
on a subject coming fairly within the comprehension of 
‘an immature mind, we may take it as a foregone con- 
clusion that in the education of those children a serious 
mistake has been made somewhere ; that the schools in 
which they have spent eight or ten years of their lives 
have failed to do their work. ‘ 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating a plan 
which I once heard a prominent educator confess to 
having pursued, in his youth, of putting the whole, un- 
compromising alphabet into the hands of a poor little 
pilgrim, just setting out on his journey, with the injunc- 
tion, “ Study that.” By no means. When a child en- 
ters the primary school he has not strength or wisdom 
to take a single step without aid ; he must not be ex- 
pected to depend on himself ; the teacher must be con- 
stantly at hand, guiding, helping, directing. 

But this state of ‘things ought not to last throughout 
his whole school career ; the constant support so neces- 
sary at the outset must be gradually withdrawn as the 
child’s strength increases ; the teacher must adapt him- 
self to the growing powers of the child ; remembering 
that books and the facts of life are the instructors to 
which we must all look when our school-days are ended, 
let him strive to fit his charge to make an intelligent 
use of that instruction; let him bear in mind always 
that if the result of his teaching is not to render his 
pupil independent of it, he has taught unskillfully. 
That this is not the result of the present teaching in 
the grammar school course is lamentably true, and this 
fact implies the existence of some radical defect. 
Where shall we look for it? 

It is of no use to lay the blame on the system of 
graded schools, and to urge the merits of the system of 
thirty years ago; that system has had its day. Man is 
a city-builder, and just as soon as a community arrives 
at any respectable size, numerically, its schools will be- 
come graded ; large numbers of children can be taken 
care of by that method more economically, and, on the 
whole, more successfully than by any other. 


We have not to do, then, with the relative merits of 
the graded and other systems ; that, with all its imper- 
fections on its head, we must take for granted, and 
strive to make it bear the best fruit possible under the 
circumstances. 

Yet it must be admitted that the particular imperfec- 
fection of which we treat does have its root in the very 
nature of the system. When one has nothing to do but 
watch a child perform a task, it is very much easier to 
do it for him than to give him just the guidance neces- 
sary to enable him to do it himself; or if we are too 


wise to remove the whole difficulty, still the temptation 
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to remove by far too much of it is very strong. It takes 
a vast amount of patience to wait for a child to find out 
for himself what we could so easily and so quickly tell 
him. 

This temptation to give too much aid, to drag the 
child in the right direction instead of turning his steps 
in it, and guiding him as occasion requires, is aggra- 
vated by the necessary constant examinations and trans- 
fers from grade to grade. A teacher only keeps his 
pupils a short time ; he cannot afford to take any of 
that time for gaining an insight into their character and 
mental habits ; they must all be brought up to a certain 
fixed standard, at a cerain time. Naturally he takes 
the shortest, often indeed the only practicable route to 
that end ; oply let the children be on the spot at the 
time required, and how they got there is a matter of 
secondary consideration, or rather of no consideration 
at all. 

These are causes of evil springing from the nature of 
the system. Another, quite as fruitful, is to be found 
in the contempt which many teachers profess for text- 
books. One would think, from the remarks we hear, 
that the very fact of having written a text-book were 
proof positive of imbecility on the part of the writer. 
Yet may it not be just possible that a thorough math- 
matician, for instance, who has given years of patient 
study and thought to the science, may be able “in 
some dim wise” to demonstrate its truths to a child of 
fourteen or fifteen years, to do it as well even as we 
could ourselves, or possibly a trifle better ? 

Yet I asked a teacher, not long ago-—~a teacher of 
pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age—if she found 
her class able to comprehend a clear, printed exposi- 
sition of a subject. “I never tried,” said she ; “I never 
leave children to text-books to get an idea of a subject.” 
Did it ever occur to her, I wonder, that in the course 
of a year or so those, children will be compelled to de- 
pend on text-books for their information, or go without? 
Ah, what a fortunate thing it is that nature keeps con- 
tinually getting the better of our blunders and absurdi- 
ties, and making the stupidity of man to praise her ! 

This distaste for text-books is healthy, of course ; it 
is simply a reaction from the errors of the old system. 
Under that system the child was left to himself ; his 
lesson was assigned, and it was his business to work it 
out ; no light was thrown on dark places ; no helping 
hand held out when the road was rough. That, of 
course, was all wrong. There is all the difference in 
the world between teaching a boy to swim and throw- 
ing him overboard, without any accompanying direc- 
tions. 

Under the present system, on the other hand, the 
child is not left to find out anything for himself. A new 
subject is explained and illustrated by the teacher, 
every difficulty anticipated, no obscurities left for the 
child to grope his way out of, no obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. But this plan is as bad as the other. A boy 
will never learn to swim by being constantly borne on 
his instructor’s back. 

Both systems are defective. The one helps too 
much, the other too little. The graded system, until it 
has undergone essential modifications, will never gradu- 
ate pupils equal in depth and power of scholarship to 
the choice spirits among those who came from the dis- 
trict school of thirty years ago ; nor, on the other hand, 
will it send out so large a proportion of persons en- 
dowed with that generous depth and breadth of igno- 
rance which constituted the capital of so many graduates 
of the old system, on their entry into a suffering world. 
Our system tends to produce a uniform mediocrity ; all 
are dragged up to the same dead level ; get seventy-five 
per cent., my son, and be happy. 

What we want is a fusion of the two; we want the 
hand-work of the old system, combined with the intel- 
ligent guidance of the new. Yet no rule can be laid 
down which is going to help in arriving at this satisfac- 
tory state of things. The only way out of the difficulty, 


in this as in all matters educational, is to put the schools 
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into the hands of teachers who have studied, study, and 
will study, the laws of mind ; and who, looking beyond 
their yearly examination-lists, see in these children of 
to-day the fathers and mothers of that future world 
which we are building, and whose voice is calling to us 
now, if we are wise enough to hear it: “ Inasmuch as 
ye do it unto these little ones, ye do it unto me.” 


Sketch of an Eminent Teacher. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M. 


Hiram Orcutt was born in Acworth, N. H., Feb. 3, 
1815, and hence is sixty-one years of age. His father 
was a farmer, with a large family and small means, and 
naturally kept his sons upon the farm during their mi- 
nority. He aimed to give them the advantages of the 
poor district schools of that day, but did not realize 
that they would be benefited by a liberal education ; 
nor could he have aided them, to any extent, in this 
direction. 

The subject of this narrative was the youngest of ten 
children, and hence the last to aid in the cultivation of 
the old farm, and to profit by the home influence and 
example of Christian integrity, industry, and frugality. 
During these days he enjoyed but few literary advan- 
tages. Having access to no libraries, he seldom met 
with any other books than his ordinary school books, 
including the Bible, while he remained at home. An 
inferior (weakly ) newspaper added so much to his op- 
portunities for reading. 

At the age of eighteen years he had attended the 
academy, at Chester, Vt., for one term, and he taught 
school the following winter in a neighboring town. 
The thirty-three dollars earned in that three-month’s 
school was all given to his father, to repay the expenses 
of the previous term of study. A strong desire for lib- 
eral culture had already been awakened, and a purpose 
had been formed to pursue a regular collegiate course 
of study; but the way seemed long and rugged, and 
the obstacles almost insurmountable. An older brother, 

who had struggled through an elective course of study, 
offered encouragement, but was not able to furnish 
pecuniary aid, The course pursued was to teach school 
during the winter season to defray the expenses of the 
spring term at the academy, and to labor on the farm 
in summer, to raise the means to meet the expenses of 
the fall term. He attended school at Cavendish, Vt., 
Unity, N. H. (under Dr. A. A. Miner, now of Boston), 
and at Meriden (N. H.) Academy, for two or three 
terms ; and in the autumn of 1836 he entered Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Mass., where he remained two 
years, studying when he coudd, and teaching and labor- 
ing where he must, to defray current expenses. In 
1838 he entered Dartmouth College, having studied 
Latin and Greek only ‘welve months altogether, and 
this at intervals extending over a period of three years. 
On his return to college, in the spring of junior year, 
he was able to pay all his bills, and to call his books, 
and clothing, and sou/ his own. In 1842, he graduated 
from college in the regular course. On commencement 
day he sold his watch to be able to defray the gradu- 
ting expenses. He had taught school every winter 
since he commenced his academic course of study ; in 
Rockingham, Vt., one winter ; Barre, Vt., one winter ; 
Andover, Mass., two winters; Wellfleet, Cape Cod, 
Mass., five winters—in all nine terms of district schools. 
His compensation varied from ¢e/even to thirty dollars 
per month and board. He also taught academy and 
high school three terms while in college. By this time 
he had determined to make teaching his profession for 
life. . 

For nine months of the first year after leaving col- 
lege, Mr. Orcutt was principal of Hebron (N. H:) Acad- 
emy. In the summer of 1843 he was elected principal 
of Thetford (Vt.) Academy, then suffering for the want 
of proper management. He found there a school of 
thirty pupils, nearly all boys and girls from the imme- 
diate neighborhood, under the tuition of one master. 


Eor forty-nine terms, or twelve years and a quarter 
following, Mr. Orcutt devoted all his energy to building 
up and sustaining this school. The number of pupils 
in attendance under his tuition, varied from thirty-two 
(the first term), to two hundred and fifty-two which was 
the limit of village capacity to accommodate. In 1850 
four hundred and thirty-six different pupils entered the 
school, from fifteen different States. During the twelve 
years not less than two thousand and five hundred dif- 
ferent pupils had entered, and one hundred and ninety- 
five had graduated from Thetford Academy. Of these, 
one hundred and thirty-three entered college : one hun- 
dred and four at Dartmouth, and twenty-nine at the 
several New-England colleges, viz.: AmAerst, Brown, 
Harvard, Middlebury, Tufts, Vermont University, Wil- 
liams, and Yale. 

The most of these young men graduated from col- 
lege, and many of them now occupy positions of trust 
and honor, in the professions of law, medicine, the min- 
istry, and teaching, as instructors, school officers, edit- 
ors, and professors in college. A few of the more 
prominent of these “Thetford Boys” may here be men- 
tioned, showing the influence of a single institution in 
fitting men for positions of influence and usefulness. 

Dr. David S. Conant, after graduating from the Med- 
ical College at Dartmouth, sustained for several years a 
professorship in the Medical Colleges at Bowdoin, and 
Vermont University, and had an extensive practice in 
the city of New York ; Dr. Carlton P. Frost, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth from the Classical and Medical de- 
partments, is professor of the Science and Practice of 
Medicine in the college, and is the resident physician 
of the college and neighborhood ; Rev. George W. 
Gardner, D.D., was several years principal of New- 
London Institution, N. H., and afterwards pastor of the 
First Baptist Church at Charlestown, Mass. ; Arthur L. 
Perry, LL.D., has for many years sustained a professor- 
ship in Williams College, from which he graduated in 
1852, and he is the author of a popular work on Polit- 
ical Economy ; Rev. Calvin C. Hulbert, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, who has been a prominent and successful 
clergyman for several years, was recently elected presi- 
dent of Middlebury College; Edward R. Ruggles, 
A.M., after graduating from Dartmouth, and spending 
several years in Germany, was elected to the professor- 
ship of Modern Languages and English Literature in 
his alma mater, and is now at the head of the Scientific 
department ; Hon. Lyman G. Hinckly, of the class of 
1852, is lieutenant-governor of Vermont ; Hon. Ches- 
ter C. Conant, of the class of 1853, is acting judge, re- 
siding at Greenfield, Mass, ; Hon. Asa, W. Tenney, of 
the class of 1855, is United States district attorney, 
having his headquarters at Brooklyn, N. Y., and has 
distinguished himself as a public speaker in several 
political compaigns ; Gen. John Eaton, Jr., of the class 
of 1850, a graduate of Dartmouth, after rendering im- 
portant service in the Union army during the war of 
the rebellion, was placed at the head of the Educa- 
tional Bureau at Washington, D. C., and has sustained 
himself in that position with marked ability ; Hon. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, of the class of 1853, a graduate 
from Brown University, was for several years the able 
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of North Granville Ladies’ Seminary, Mr. Orcutt opened 
Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary at West Brattleboro’, Vt., 
as a private enterprise. He had leased the build- 
ings belonging to Brattleboro’ Academy, and erected 
a large additional hall for boarding purposes. He 
took with him from North Granville his full board 
of experienced teachers, who had been trained un- 
der his tuition. 
filled to its utmost capacity, and continued with a 
large attendance from many States of the Union dur- 
ing the eight years of Mr. Orcutt’s administration. 
During this time one hundred and forty-two young 
ladies completed their course of study, and received 
their diplomas from this Seminary. 


The school was, the first week, 


In August of 1864, Mr. Orcutt was elected principal 


of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary at West Lebanon, N. H., 
which position he accepted, still retaining his school at 


Brattleboro’, and for three years he continued to con- 


duct and manage both institutions, with all their 


financial and educational interests. He found this 
Seminary absolutely dead, having neither teachers nor 
pupils. The school soon revived, and the building was 
filled with boarders. In 1868 Mr. William Tilden, the 
founder of the Seminary, enlarged the building to twice 
its former capacity, when Mr. Orcutt sold his interests 
at Glenwood, and has since devoted all his time and 
energies to this institution. Im 1869 a new charter was 
obtained from the Legislature. With the buildings en- 
larged and much improved, with a large increase of 
library and apparatus, and a larger board of instruction, 
the school has continued with increasing prosperity. 
The average attendance has been nearly one hundred, 
who have come from half the States of the Union and 
Canada. In June of the present year, this Seminary 
will have graduated one hundred and fifty-one young 
ladies within the last ten years. 

From Mr. Orcutt’s several schools, above alluded to, 
five hundred and seventy-four—one hundred and forty- 
seven young men, and four hundred and twenty-seven 
young ladies—have graduated. 

Nearly all the young men pursued a full course of 
study and graduated from college. One hundred and 
seventy-five of the lady graduates have already married, 
and many more are occupying important positions in 
the family and in the school. 

Among these young ladies a large number who would 
otherwise have been unable to acquire an education, 
have been encouraged and aided by Mr, Orcutt through 
a full course of study ; have been secured situations as 


teachers, and have taken rank among the best in the 
service. 
young ladies and young men who were in dependent 
circumstances, and compelled to rely chiefly upon their 
own efforts in acquiring an education, among the best 
and most reliable scholars, and among the most efficient 
women and men in active life. 
the conviction that such jewels are worth polishing. He 
has never allowed himself to refuse admittance into his 
school to any one who has come pleading for an oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, if in his power to grant it. 


Indeed, Mr. Orcutt has always found” those 


And he has acted upon 


The special favor shown to this worthy but dependent 


clas$ of pupils has not brought him riches, but often 


commissioner of public schools for the State of Rhode | pecuniary embarrassment as its reward ; but it has gained 


Island, and is now editor-in-chief of THE New-ENGLAND 
JournaL oF EpucaTion, published at Boston ; Hon. 
Edward Conant, late principal of the Normal School at 
Randolph, Vt., which he established and for many 
years sustained, now holds the office of superintendent 
of public instruction for the State of Vermont. 

In 1855, Mr. Orcutt was elected principal of the new- 
ly established Ladies’ Seminary at North Granville, 
N. Y., which position he accepted and held for five 
years. The new building was soon filled with boarders 
to its utmost capacity. During this time four hundred 
and thirty-three young ladies entered the school, with 
an average attendance of one hundred, and ninety-two 
graduated from the institution. 

In 1860, having fulfilled his contract with the trustees 


for the world a wealth more valuable and enduring than 
gold and silver. 


Since leaving the district school Mr. Orcutt has never 


been employed on a salary. His schools have been 
self-sustaining. He has never received any professional 
training except in the school-room. Among his best 
school-masters was poverty, and to the necessities of early 
life he attributes much of whatever success has attended 
his efforts. He has been active in establishing and 
sustaining educational associations, and has lectured 
extensively before teachers’ institutes, both in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 


For four years Mr. Orcutt was editor of the Vermont 


School Fournal, and for four years he was superin- 
tendent. of public schools in ,Brattleboro’, Vt., and 


| 
* 
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Lebanon, N. H. From 1869 to 1871 Mr. Orcutt repre- 
sented the town of Lebanon in the General Court at 
Concord. Among the bills which he drafted and in- 
troduced into the Legislature, which became laws, was 
the bill to establish the Normal School at Plymouth, 
and the bill to make the attendance upon public schools 
compulsory. He drafted also the Enabling Act, which 
authorizes the towns to change the district to the fown 
system. And he has been officially connected with the 
Normal School from the beginning as supervisor or 
trustee, and since June, 1871, has acted as secretary of 
the board of trustees. 

In 1847, in connection with Dr. Truman Richard (a 
college class-mate), Mr. Orcutt published the “Class 
Book of Prose and Poetry,” of the several editions of 
which some 100,000 copies have been sold. His 
“Gleanings from School Life Experience,” published in 
1858, passed through several editions. In 1871 he pub- 
lished the “ Teachers’ Manual,” 12 mo, 270 pages ; and 
in 1874 his “ Parents’ Manual,” 12 mo, 290 pages, de- 
signed as a sequel to the “ Teachers’ Manual,” was 
published. Besides these published, books Mr. Orcutt 


has written extensively for the newspaper and period-/| opens upward into the flame from the candle ¢. 


ical press. 
From the day of graduating from college, nearly 34 


pipe may be shown, by having a small pipe made of 
iron gas-pipe and blown by illuminating gas, which may 

h be lighted ; and when the pipe is sounding the reed will 
— d be seen to swing back and forward in front of the em- 
hi bonchure. That it really vibrates may be seen by re- 
flecting the light from a mirror upon a screen, and tilt- 
ing the mirror, as is done in showing the manometric 
flames. 


was never more vigorous or harder at work than at the 


present time. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


whole fixture may now be supported in any way, by 
means of retort-stands. A gas-flame from a small 
round orifice, or a common candle may be used for the 
flame ; the end of the blow-pipe is to be inserted in the 
blaze, with the opening upward. If now, either a com- 
mon mirror be used to give angular motion to the re- 
flected beam, or the concave mirror to reflect the flame 
upon the screen, while a sound is made in the large 
tube, it will disturb the flame so much as to give a dis- 
tinctly serrate image either upon the screen or in the 
plain mirror. The annexed figure will give an idea of 


Fig. 41. 


the arrangement mentioned : a is the tube for produc- 
ing sounds, in 4 is the funnel with tissue-paper over its 
mouth, ¢ rubber connection to the blow-pipe ¢, which 


THE ORGAN-PIPE. 
The vibrations of the air reed of a sounding organ- 


MACH’S EXPERIMENT. 
The movement of the air within a sounding wane 


costly that not many can afford to purchase it. The 
following directions will enable any one to have a pair 
of the tuning-forks made at the nearest blacksmith’s 
shop, that will be found even more satisfactory for pro- 
jections than the more costly ones : 

Choose a piece of steel that is an inch broad, one- 
fourth of an inch thick, and about four feet and a half 
long. Have it made into two large tuning-forks, one of 
them to be about fifteen inches long, and the other 
twelve inches. Let the tines be two inches apart, and 
the flat sides should face each other on each fork. A 
stem may be now we/déd upon the bend ; it should be 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter, three or four 
inches long, and made of round steel. When one of 
these forks is struck in the manner of common tuning- 
forks, it will be seen to vibrate through quite a large 
arc, and will continue to vibrate perceptibly to the eye, 
for half a minute or more. If, while the fork is vibrating 
the stem be held upon a table or floor, or some other 
resonator, a deep sound will be heard, and the larger 
one will make about fifty vibrations per second, while 
the shorter one will probably make seventy or seventy- 
five vibrations per second. A stand will be needed for 
each of these, and may be made by mortising a post 
three inches square, and three or four inches high, into 
a board eighteen ifches long and ten inches wide 
(Fig. 43). This post should have an inch-and-a-half 
hole bored through 
it lengthwise, so 
that a smooth stem 
may freely turn in 
it. This stem 
must have a large 
head upon it, thro’ 
which is bored a 
hole to receive the 


pipe has been studied optically by Mach, a Gérman 
physicist. His method was to stretch a membrane 
across the node of a pipe with glass sides, and in the 
open end he ran a fine platinum wire to the membrane, 
and thence out to be connected with a galvanic battery. 


stem of the fork. Set-screws should be provided, to 
fasten the stems in their proper places. These sup- 
ports might be made of cast-iron, in which case they 
would not need to be nearly so large. 

Next make four slides of iron, an inch and a half or 
two inches long, and bent so as to 
slide upon the fork and be fixed with 
a set-screw where it is wanted. 


PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER X.— ACOUSTICS. 
MANOMETRIC FLAMES. 
The flame of a candle, or lamp, or gas-jet, if a lumin- 
ous one, can be projected upon a screen by using a 
concave mirror 


BY PROF. A. 


(Fig. 40). It These are for loading the forks and 
will be invert- making them vibrate slower as they 
ed and magni- Fig. 42. are nearer the ends. 

fied. If while) 4 sponge dipped in strong sulphuric acid was drawn Lastly, each fork will need a small 


the. flame is| along upon the stretched wire, the acid gathering itself mirror fastened ta its end. The 
projected the! up into small drops at regular distances. apart.. When small, round pocket mirrors, about 
mirror betilted| 4 current of electricity of sufficient strength was sent|an inch in diameter, I have found to answer well ; but 


so as to swing through the wire it was heated red-hot, and the acid was|care should be taken, in selecting these glasses, to get 


Fig. 44. 


Fig. 40. 
the beam horizontally, the flame will woe drawn out) vaporized in dense fumes that, on account of its great| f/ain mirrors. Most of these small ones are on poor 
ina a band of light, due to persietence of vanes But density, sunk down toward the bottom/of the tube,|glass, and will spread a beam of light over a large 
if the flame be “e a bright one, the image will be too making so many gaseous strings hanging from the wire.|space. These mirrors may be fastened to the end of 
dim to be useful, it the screen is ten or fifteen feet These, of course, were subject to the motions of the the fork with the cement known as marine glue, and 
: away. The intermittent character of the singing hy-| air in the tube, and when the other end of the tube was| will adhere strongly enough for all careful work ; but 
drogen flame can be shown in this way, but it is much| ,oyunded by wind from a bellows, the free end partook | sometimes these are fitted with a screw in the back, and 


| — to use seer gas in place of hydrogen, as the/ of the vibrations. The motions were then observed | screwed into a tapped hole in the end of the fork. 
ame is much brighter. The flame of common £aS/ through a revolving stroboscopic disk, described further| A still better way to fasten this small mirror, is to 
may be made still brighter by passing it through ben-|5n Not only the swaying of these gaseous threads|cement to its back a piece of rubber as long as the 
zole or naptha, or tow saturated with ether. The room| was observed, but some of the Lissajous’s curves were| breadth of the fork, a quarter of an inch thick, and half 
must be quate dark. (See Tyndall ” Sound, p. 223.) seen. an inch broad, this to be cemented to the end of the 
: 7 ne : can edition of Atkinson's Ganot's Physics) | think it highly probable that the motions of the air|fork. The fork will not vibrate at all with this attach- 
is pictured Koenig’s apparatus for observing manomet-| in such a sounding-tube can be shown to an audience,|ment at first ; but if a thin wedge is cut out from each 
re flames. In place of the rotating reflector = the by having the tube with glass sides filled with dense|side of the rubber, until it moves very freely, the vibra- 
! an + aces. and the same figures will ap-| smoke, and a strong beam of light converged in it, and|tions of the fork will not be much interfered with ; at 
. : having the stroboscopic disk so placed that the focus of|the same time the amplitude of the vibrations will be 
One for that apparatus, lens would be in the anil so permit a large | much increased. 
2 aa i eo astening over the mouth!amount of light to be used. Where the node was| When the mirror is fastened to each fork, it will be 
laboratories, a piece of a caaocapl thi 2 at formed no movement would be visible ; but by giving | advisable to determine their pitch, which may be done 
the disk a suitable velocity, at any other place than the| by comparing them with a properly-tuned piano, organ, 
bo vem over the stem of the funsel, and. the other VP the vibration might be shown in its different|or another’ tuning-fork with known pitch. 
rawn over the mouth of a common jeweler’s blow- LISSAJOUS’S CURVES 
| i — Some people are as incapable of seeing but 
sine The optical method of studying vibrations is-attract-|side of a subject, as the and tribes 
Phos 7 the fennel, whialxhas thejive to old and young, to. students: of science, and’ to among fishes, which, having both eyes placed on one 
- lissue-paper pasted to it, may fit snugly in it. Thelmusicians; but the apparatus generally used is so|side of their heads, are able to see'but one way. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 
Commen School Education a National Disinfectant. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

May I preach abit? It is apropos of various articles in the 
JOURNAL, which paper I have read during 1876 with interest and 
profit, and which has stirred up in my mind divers reminiscenses 
of teaching, editing, and reading on the theory and practice of ed- 
ucation. Theory is often poor stuff; and nowhere, unless in the- 
ology, has theory been more wasted than about education and in- 
struction. “Centennial” is just now a badly over-driven word; 
and he that uses it risks being invited to adjourn his lecture to 
next time, And education is not a sensational theme. Vet I 
want to suggest one notion towards a centennial theory of Amer- 
ican education. There are other notions. This one is not new, 
but it is particularly pat now, for reasons only too easy to think 
up. It is this: A good general ground for urging common school 
interests at present, and readjusting the system for our second 
national century is, that common school education is our only possi- 
ble national disinfectant. The expression is not grand; but this is 


not a healthy year to fly the American eagle, centennial though it} 


be — at least not the moral eagle. Our present moral condition 
warrants a plain and lowly style. It is very desirable that the na- 
tion should clean housé, and hereafter live in better (moral) hy- 
gienic conditions. And cleaning house is a very humble job, es- 
pecially when there’s a good deal of decayed matter about, and 
the drainage has been neglected. Diluted a little, my statement 
means that if our nation can improve in private and public morals, 
manners, and intelligence, such improvement must result from a 
sufficient common school education, and cannot be hoped for from 
anything else. I support this assertion by a few facts, which I 
suppose can’ be shown to be historically true : 

1. The corruptions, public and private, that are troubling us, 
have been increasing along with the decrease of average intelli- 
gence and morality in the voter, New York, our worst city, con- 
tains the largest force of fresh immigrants, and is our greatest em- 
porium of criminals.. Our present displays of disorder and cor- 
ruption in State and national governments have followed closely 
after the infusion into our voting body of a new ten per cent. of 
the most ignorant sort of voters, — the freedmen. 

2. There is a distinct tendency to take out from our schools in- 
struction in religion — what very little two hundred and fifty years 
has left in them — and to leave it entirely to church and home. 
But at the same time, 

a. Home instruction in religion has never yet been sufficient for 
any nation; and 

4, Church authority and influence, as such, have constantly de- 
clined in comparative power in this country, and are continuing to 
do so. This, of course, leaves the influence of the school pro- 
portionally more important. 

3. We have not in our schools what we ought to have, if they 
are not to teach religion, to wit : express training in morality and 
honor as part of the course of instruction. 

4. It is the average character of our citizens that decides all 
questions of abuses and reforms, improvements and degradations, 
in this country. Upon this average character out common school 
system is precisely fitted to work; to improve that character is 
what it is for, and what it can do, and nothing else can. 


I repeat: Common school education is our only possible na- 
tional disinfectant. It takes about thirty years to fully institute an 
improved generation for an extant one. But, if there is any dif- 
ference between right and wrong, a reform such as I have indi- 
cated would be plainly visible in twenty years, and it would begin 
instantly. Twenty years is a short-time to accomplish a great re- 
form. CHARCOAL. 

Teaching Latin.—Reply to a Critic. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I fully agree with my critic, Mr. R. L. Perkins, in what he says 
in his last paragraph respecting the study of Latin. No thorough 
teacher will dispense with his text-books, every page of which, es- 
pecially of the grammar, should form a lasting picture in the stu- 
dent’s memory; and I would be glad to see, as he suggests, even 
in the most elementary text-book, a brief sketch of the history of | ° 
the Latin language. 

His other criticism is, that my paper is simply an entertaining 
lecture on the history of the language. I thank him very much for 

“the compliment. It is just the kind of entertainment which my 
pupils, and thousands in the land, are craving. I was very careful 
to caution the teacher, not merely to dictate the subject, or, in 
other words, to give a /ecture, but to let the subject grow in the 
pupil’s mind with the aid of the teacher. Otherwise, his criticism 
would be just. I suppose teachers generally understand what I 
mean on this part of the subject. Probably it would be better to 
take only two or three points at a time, in connection with the 
regular lesson, The great object is to give the pupil a few land- 
marks for his guidance at the very outset,—much in the same way 
as a competent engineer makes a preliminary survey for a railroad. 

Mr. Perkins says that “the student should begin directly to 
work in a practical way on the language itself.” I fully agree with 
him, and practise it; but I want my boys to know, also, as soon as 
possibiea cal nad re they are at work. If I send a man to 


labor in my garden, he desires to know, its boundaries and plan 
before he begins his work. This is true in every Saperianens rf 


labor. To my mind, this has been one of our weakest points in 
our usual methods of teaching Latin, and I have too high an opin- 
ion of my critic to believe that he does not recognize it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to present in th€ columns of the JouRNAL all the 
subjects which enter into such a discussion, and on which any two 
teachers would be likely to agree by a comparison of opinions in 
private conversation. Classical teachers are critics by profession, 
and are apt to be tenacious of their own methods. I was fully 
aware, at the outset, how dangerous it would be to write on such a 
theme. 

In my article, it was my design simply to throw out such hints 
as might seem to be suggestive to the earnest teacher, without an- 
ticipating that any one would servilely pursue a stereotyped course. 
Even in teaching geography, to which my critic refers, I like a 
little sprinkling in of history; and in teaching history, a good deal 
of geography; and I have yet to learn why there is any more diffi. 
culty in teaching to a class of boys, by means of the blackboard, an 
outline of the history of the Latin language, and the geography 
connected with it, than it is to teach the same boys the geography 
of the same countries, as it is too often taught, without the history 
Loaf anything. My own experience has been highly gratifying to 
myself; but if others find a better road, I will not quarrel with 
them. The ways are many that lead to good results, therefore, 
“ Moniti meliora sequamur.” N, T. T. 

A Want for Primary Arithmetic Classes. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

We are expected to train our little pupils to answer orally, and 
to produce in writing, the analysis of questions involving several 
processes ; for instance, like the following: “If five oranges are 
worth thirty cents, what are three worth?” “If you purchase 
7 pens at 2 cents each, 4 pencils at 3 cents each, and 6 apples at 1 
cent each, and give the shopkeeper 40 cents, how much change 
must you receive back ?” 

For a majority of children, something tangible to aid the imag: 
ination is necessary in the study of arithmetic, for a long time. 
Why cannot somebody provide us (who are, poor Israelites, com- 
pelled too often to make our bricks without straw) with some school 
money, — cents, half-dimes, dimes, and so on, — neatly stamped, 
colored, and cut out of pasteboard, and put up in boxes, so that 
teachers can provide themselves with them, or require the pupils 
to be provided with them? Then the subject of arithmetic, in the 
hands of a live teacher, would cease to be an abstraction, and take 
on a practical aspect, and be invested with new interest to the 
pupils. Who will make the arithmetic-money for us? H.W. 

“Teaching Latin.” 
7o the Editor of The New-England : 

Is not our friend, Dr. True, getting the cart before the horse ? 
Is it philosophical, is it sensible, to deal with pupils otherwise than 
according to the measure of their capacity and their development ? 
Are not the new forms (new to pupils) well adapted and sufficient 
to excite the curiosity of pupils at the outset? Is it not the best 
thing to let them first learn a few of these perfectly, with their 
nearest English equivalents? Are not the teacher’s efforts to be 
directed mainly to helping on the pupil to read accurately and in- 
telligently, at the same time, however, leading to the understand- 
ing of his mother-tongue faster and more thoroughly than if he 
were studying this alone? Is it not as remote from the true ends 
of the study, to be always rummaging a whole cosmos to make the 
children gape, as to try to inculcate principles by abstract state- 
ments, when pupils are barely able to imbibe the milk of the doc- 
trine through examples? The less said about Sanskrit forms, the 
better: is itmot? Let one teach all that can be received of the 
signification of the elements of words studied; and let such mor- 
sels of geography, history, biography, mythology, philology, psy- 
chology come in, as are connected or naturally suggested, and of 
easy perception: there being no oral dictation when a mere guid- 
ance of the efforts of the pupil, and the suggestion of collateral 
passages in works of reference, is sufficient; but let not pupils be 
led off on wild-goose chases, causing them to lose both the game 
and what they might have acquired, meanwhile, by patient drill. 
Make a good thing a hobby, and = may as well run after a Jack- 

o’-lantern. 

I fear Dr. T.’s commendation of certain Latin grammars is not 
very intelligent; though if he errs here, it is in a large and highly 
respectable company. There are Latin grammars of no little 
merit; but none which are not miserably deficient in most im- 
portant matters. Roby’s grammar contains the materials for a 
grammar, so far as facts can be given, too often apart from any re- 
lation to principles ; but it is in no proper sense a grammar. 

P. S.— Dr. True’s articles are interesting, and, taken with some 
grains of discretion, profitable, albeit they are hobby-horsical. 
He will excuse a word of caution designed for two classes of 
teachers: one, those who are too readily turned about by every 


new wind ‘of doctrine; the other, those who are depressed, by 
their inability to follow with success, a ‘course pointed out as won- 


derfully superior. I. D. 


Head-Work vs. Slate-Work,. 
To the Editor of the New-England : 
I frequently learn valuable hints while in conversation with men 
engaged in their daily tasks. A few years ago I met a farmer who 
found fault with his boys for not learning more.at school. “ Why,” 


said he, “ I haul hay to market, and though I never attended school 


but three months in my life, I can tell how much my load will 
come to in half-a-minute after. I know how much it weighs; but 
when I go home and ask the boys to tell me, they get their slates 
and work an hour upon it, and then are not sure they are right.” 
I asked him how he did it. “ Well,” said he, “my load weighs, 
say, 1650 pounds, and I sell it for $12.00 per ton. Now, I multiply 
in my head the number of pounds by one-half the price per ton, 
and the answer is in mills. (1650 X 6==9,900: Ams.) That is all 
there is of it.” Another farmer told me that he multiplied the 
price per ton by 5, and the product was the price of 1 cwt., in 
cents. Multiply the pounds in the load by this, and the product 
was the answer. Ex: 5 X 12 = 60 X 1650 = $9.90: Ams. 

I once caught an old fellow casting interest on a note at 6 per 
cent. much more rapidly than I could do it. I requested him to 
explain to me how he did it. -“ Well,” said he, “ I call the months 
cents, and } the days mills, and multiply this by one-half the prin- 
cipal, and the product is the interest.” Ax: Interest on $250, for 
2 years, 1 month, and 6 days. 250->+2==125 X .252 = $31.50: 
Ans. “In this way,” said he, “I can always avoid fractions which 
sometimes bother me.” It will be understood that this gives the 
interest for only 360 days in the year,—a methed quite common in 
New England, but not practised, I believe, in the banks. 

Are not we teachers sometimes inclined to be a little too school- 

masterish in teaching arithmetic ? M..2.ids 

—o—— 
Aspect of the Planets in June. 

During the month of June there will be several interesting plan- 
etary phenomena, It gives us acute pain to state that Mercury 
will not be visible again this month; and those who did not im- 
prove the opportunity in May, will not have the felicity of seeing 
the dazzling little fellow again until after the Fourth. 

Venus is more obliging, and continues to cast her brightest looks 
our way in spite of the hard times. She is most fascinating on 
the 7th, stands still on the 22d to take a good look at us, and 
after coquetting with the moon on the next night, turns slowly 
back among the stars, and begins to slip down towards the sun 
again. 

Mars starting near Epsilon Geminorum journeys right ahead, 
and towards the end of the month will have reached a position 
eight degrees south of Alpha Geminorum. Mars has an inter- 
view with the moon, this evening before Venus. 

Jupiter is retrograding this month at the rate of about twenty- 
two seconds of time per night. He does not get far from Alpha 
Libra, a star of the third magnitude. His confab. with the moon 
occurs on the 4th. 

Saturn, after struggling ahead the fraction of a minute, gives it 
up on the 17th, having consulted the moon on the 13th, and re- 
cedes the infinitesimal part of a second. His entire retrogression 
this year will be but twenty-five minutes of time. He is about 
half-way between Fomalhaut and Markab (Alpha Pegasi—the 
southwest corner of the square), and follows Delta Capricorni 
about and hour. He rises about midnight. 

Uranus precedes Alpha Leonis about twenty minutes of time, 
being about four degrees of an arc north. He was in opposition 
the 6th of Feb., and will begin to slacken speed toward the end of 
the year. This month he will move ahead five minutes of time, 
and south twenty-five minutes of arc. 

Neptune is ten degrees of arc south, and ten minutes of mane 
following Alpha -\vietis. Moves slowly (3 min. and 14’ north) 
but will not retrograde for several months. The moon will be 
nearest to it on the 18th, and to Uranus.on the 24th. 


WALTER Hoxie. 


“Runcible.” —Answer to Query. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The word in question is, in all probability, a Aapax degomenon 
in English literature. Its sense is best made out by citing it in 
the connection, viz: 

“They dined on mice, and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a rumcible spoon ; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon,— 

The moon, 
The moon,— 
They danced by the light of the moon.” 

Those curious in these matters will find their love for etymolog- 
ical curiosities agreeably stimulated by the somewhat abstruse ex- 
pressions in which the learned author has permitted himself to in- 
dulge ; for instance,—“ scroobious,” “plum domphious,” “ calico- 
pie,” “the Willeby-wat,” “battlecock and shuttledore,” etc. ; and 
if they desire to learn what a “ Quangle-Wangle” is, I warrant 
they will be richly repaid by consulting “ Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Songs,” an admirable work of the imagination, intended both for 
young and old. A. B. C. 

Pronunciation of Latin. — Answers to Inquiries. 

1. If the Roman method is adopted in pronouncing Latin, it 
must be applied to all words in the Latin text, both in prose and 
in try ; but Roman proper names, in an English sente 
should receive the Englis pronunciation. 

2, Pupils should be taug t from the outset to pronounce cor- 
rectly, and must, accordingly, observe the quantity of the long and 
short vowels. 

3 Qui must be pronounced Awé, not A. H. 


— Free Tickets to the Centennial.—Read announcement headed 
“Grand Offer,” on page 295 of this paper. . 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
GET A FREE TICKET ro tur CENTENNIAL. 
See Publisher's Advertisement, on next page. 


VotumeE Turee has cost each one of our readers one 
dollar and fifty cents ; it has cost the publisher over 
ten thousand dollars. Certainly no one can complain 
that he has not received the value of his money. The 
surprise; rather, will be how so much can be furnished 
at so small a cost to the subscriber. 


THE many pupils and friends of Hiram Orcutt, the 
distinguished teacher, and the earnest friend of educa- 
tion in all its departments, will read with interest the 
sketch of his life, which is given in our present issue. 
But few men in the teachers’ profession are more 
widely known, and more truly respected than Mr. 
Orcutt ; and the graduates, pupils, and patrons of his 
several schools now living in every State and territory 
of the land, will attest the truthfulness of the mental 
portrait of this devoted educator, and his service in be- 
half of a true and noble manhood. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual session of the Wisconsin 
_ Teachers’ Association, will be held at Milwaukee, July 
4, 5,and 6. The programme attests the practical wis- 
dom of the educators of the State, and includes papers, 
discussions, and reports for experienced workers. 
President Angell lectures on “The Philosophic Study 
of Literature.” The citizens of Milwaukee, among 
other attractions, have made arrangements for a grand 
concert by one thousand children of the public schools, 
and a grand excursion to the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home. Our Western friends will take note of this im- 
portant State gathering. Distance, and not want of in- 
terest, will detain us: but THz New-ENGLAND will be 
present in an able representative. 


THE programme of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute, at Plymouth, will be found in another 
column. The attractions of a trip to the Switzerland of 
America ; an excursion to and over Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, —a lake which Mr. Everett once declared was the 
most beautiful in the world; a carriage ride up the 
Pemigewasset valley, with its wonderful mountain bor- 
ders, leading to the Franconia Notch; a ride by rail 
from Plymouth to the summit of Mt. Washington : 


feasts at Plymouth, will cértainly lead many of our 
New-England teachers northward to this great meeting. 
But New-Englanders are not exclusive, and they invite 
all those who sojourn without their borders to come to 
this centennial gathering of the oldest American Insti- 
tute in America. Plymouth is a little mountain town 
with a very big heart, and the Ladd who has charge of 
the local arrangements is a host in himself to prepare 
and provide for all who may come. 


In the death of Dr. Stearns, Amherst College has 
lost its honored president, and education an able rep- 
fesentative and devoted advocate. He belonged to a 
family of educators, and the peculiar tone and temper 
of the family character has been potential in giving in- 
tellectual and moral stimulus to society. For twenty- 
two years Dr. Stearns has been at the head of Amherst 
College, as the successor of the venerable and lamented 
Dr. Hitchcock. He has administered the affairs of 
that institution wisely and successfully, and though his 
career as a college president has not been marked by 
great brilliancy or notoriety, it has been made most 
happy by the strong religious culture, the mature judg- 
ment, the Christian scholarship, the constant devotion 
of Dr. Stearns. The college world, the Christian 
world, society, loses one whose whole life has been a 
gain to the sum total of the world’s stock of true and 
noble Christian living. He leaves two brothers, who 
have gained an enviable reputation in the department 
of teaching: one, the headmaster of the Norcross 
School in Boston, and the other the principal of the 
State Normal School, and president of the University 
of Tennessee. 


Volume III. 


The present issue completes the third volume of the 
New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and we shall 
enter upon the fourth with renewed faith in our enter- 
prise, and with renewed strength to make it more wor- 
thy of success. We have never had so many friends 
and supporters as now. The hard times have lost us 
some subscribers, but every letter of discontinuance 
contains a mental protest against the necessity which 
compels us temporarily to part company. But while 
we have lost some names we would have saved, we 
have gained more, and we can most truthfully say that 
our health and prospects as a journal, have never been 
better. Many friends in remitting their annual sub- 
scriptions say, “We must give up some things, but we 
cannot give up the JOURNAL.” There are some cases, 
however, of financial inability to meet, the calls made 
upon the purse; and, if we had the means, we would 
gladly bridge over the narrow gulf of straitened circum- 
stances by a free contribution for a little while. There 
are other cases, however, where we cannot believe that 
there is a necessity to surrender the educational paper, 
where the sacrifice first made instead of the /asé, is the 
mental and professional guide and helper. 

The subscription books of educational journals, 
throughout the country, would reveal the status of edu- 
cational thought and inquiry better than any other sta- 
tistics. Does he take a professional paper? does he 
read works on education? does he study the philosophy 
of teaching? does he aim to elevate his profession by 
his own advancement? does he contribute of his talents 
for the benefit of his fellows? are queries which could 
be answered by consulting half-a-dozen publishers in 
America. 

A word to our constant friends. You mean fo sus- 
tain a first-class journal. You have thus far done your 
part, and for it we thank you. The history of a year 
and a half proves each other’s good purposes to serve 
one another. If we merit your approbation, your 
words of commendation will help other teachers, and 
friends, to find in the JourNAL what you have found,— 
strength, encouragement, and support. “A word fitly 


added to the literary, educational, social, and other 


spoken,” will give to us and you a new friend in this 


centennial year. Your neighbor, may-be, in the next 
school room, or in an adjoining house or school dis- 
trict, is waiting for you to tell him of the JouRNAL and 
its office-work. May-be your school officer would get a 
new spirit of liberality of culture, of intelligence, by our 
paper ; and would it be a selfish or a benevolent act to 
open the eyes of his understanding, to behold the 
merits of an educational paper. Look at the difference 
between those teachers who do, and those who do not 
read, and then note the same differences in school offi- 
cers and parents; and may it not be a part of the 
teacher’s duty to scatter good seed among the homes, 
and into parents’ hearts, as well as into child-hearts in 
the school room ? 

A new volume, NuMBER Four, waits one new name 
from each of our present subscribers. This Roll of 
Honor may include all: and let yours, friend, be among 
the first enrolled. 


Means and Ends. 


That “the end sanctifies the means,” has been held 
by casuists to be an evil maxim. Were the word 
“ sanctify” understood as meaning ¢o set apart, which it 
properly does mean, as an approximation to that, fo de- 
termine, there is a direction in the teacher’s art, in 
which the maxim would be both apt and wise. In as- 
signing studies to the child, and in selecting the means 
or methods to be used in teaching him, “he end deter- 
mines the means: that is, what you are to do must de- 
termine how you are to do it. For example: if you 
wish to cultivate the perceptive faculty, you assign to 
the child the study of geography or botany ; if to dis- 
cipline the logical faculty, you set him at arithmetic or 
grammatical analysis ; and so throughout your whole 
curriculum, always accepting that only as a well-bal- 
anced course of study, which provides such studies as 
tend to secure a fair parallel development of all the 
faculties. In all true teaching, the same principal must 
hold good, with regard to the method to be pursued in 
teaching any branch. For example: in teaching Eng- 
lish grammar,—taking the study in its more comprehen- 
sive character, — your method must be determined by 
the end you have in view. If you wish to secure in the 
pupil the power to use incorrect form, — the English he 
already has at command,—you have to hold the pupil to 
the careful study and use of the forms in orthography, 
etymology, and syntax ; if otherwise you wish to culti- 
vate in him, as already somewhat at home in the cor- 
rect use of forms, a higher logical acuteness and com- 
prehension, you avail yourself of the finer discipline of 
grammatical analysis ; if, again, it is the constructive 
power which you wish to develop, you resort to analyt- 
ical reading and the careful practise of composition ; 
or if, finally, you seek to advance him in refinement in 
thought and elegance of style, you will interweave in 
all your teaching the graces of true rhetoric, and the 
glow of perfect poetry. 

Now we think the thoughtful and _ broadly-trained 
teacher will agree with us in believing that this princi- 
ple must be applied to the solution of the question just 
now mooted, as to the true method to be pursued in 
teaching the languages. Take, for example, the study 
of the Latin: the object sought must determine the 
means to be used. If you wish to initiate the young 
pupil into the simple knowledge of the language, so 
that he may be able to read and understand: the Latin 
authors clearly, you must resort to a careful and pro- 
gressive drill in the grammar and the lexicon, and to 
the close and thorough training of the linguistic mem- 
ory and apprehension. If, passing beyond this, you 
aim to give the pupil command of the Latin tongue as 
a vehicle for the communication of his own thought, 
you must make large use of the practise of Latin com- 
position and of the Continental, or, still better, the 
Roman pronunciation. But if the pupil’s present ad- 
vancement in all this ;-his opportunity to pursue an 


extended course of linguistic study; or his capacity 
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and need for a broader and more scholarly knowledge 
of the interior structure of his own tongue, or of the 
relations of all its cognate tongues, warrant something 
more minute and philogical—then, and only then, you 
will resort to the careful use of the study of minute 
roots, derivations, and idioms. To use an illustration : 
the first is the plain solid work of laying the founda- 
tion, and erecting the general superstructure so that 
you shall have the building as a habitation ; the second 
is the work of fitting it up and furnishing it, so that it 
shall become practicably habitable ; and the third and 
last is the finishing of all the tracery and sculpture, the 
perfecting and placing of the statuary, which, as in 
many of the old cathedrals, like the famous Dome of 
Milan, is a work to be carried on with growing art and 
master-skill, only through successive years of toil and 
culture. Very clearly, however, in this question of the 
study of the Latin, or indeed of any other language, 
this last is not the province or the work of the beginner, 
nor of the pupil of limited capacity or opportunity for 
education. Not every one has this need for, or the 
power to, erect any such vast or finished linguistic 
cathedral structure. We close, then, by reiterating the 
maxim: Zhe end must determine the means ; to which we 
add this other: Zhe capacity and the practicable oppor- 
tunity must determine the end sought. 


Centennial Department. 
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Art.—The State Exhibit of Public School Drawings. 

The statement, direct or indirect, in our last article, that the move- 
ment in behalf of Industrial Drawing did not date back more than 
five years, may, as you, Mr. Etiitor, intimated, lead the readers of 
the JouRNAL to believe that we are unacquainted with the history of 
what has been done in the past, or else, like the king, we “ remem- 
bered to forget.” Notso. It is a quarter of a century since we be- 
gan to teach this subject (after the fashion of that day) in the pub- 
lic schools, and we have been a careful observer of every movement 
in its interest from that day to this. Nor is this all: memory is 
supplemented by tradition and history, through another quarter of 
a century, carrying us back through half the nation’s life. 


Let me quote from a book in my possession something that I 
think will interest your younger readers. The title-page is as 
follows : 

“An Introduction to Linear Drawing:” Translated from the 
French of M. Francoeur, and adapted to the use of the Publick 
School in the United States; by William B. Fowle, instructor of 
the Monitorial School, Boston. Boston: Cummings, Hilland & 
Company ; 1825.” 

Turning over the leaf, we read the copyright,—thus : 

-“Be it remembered, That on the seventeenth day of October, 
A.D. 1825, in the fiftieth year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, William B. Fowle has deposited in this office 
the title of a Book, the right whereof he claims as Author and Pro- 
prietor, &c. This he does under an act of Congress entitled An 
Act for the Encouragement of Learning by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books to the Authors and Proprietors of such 
copies, and extending the benefits thereof to the Arts of Designing, 
Engraving, Etching, Historical and other Prints.” 

On the next page begins the introduction in these words: “ An 
elementary treatise on Drawing, adapted to the use of common 
schools, cannot but be well received. Poor deluded enthusiast |— 
one born out of due time !|—halfa century ahead of the age !|— 
destined to plant, that others might reap! Let us remember him 
with gratitude. He goes on,—“ Besides the professions which 
make the art of Drawing their peculiar study, anatomists, naturalists, 


mechanicks, travelers, and indeed all persons of taste and genius 
have need of it to express their ideas with precision, and make 
them intelligible to others.” 

It would be difficult, to-day, to give a more concise and compre- 
hensive statement of the importance of this subject. Some of his 
directions to pupils are quite unique, but we must not dwell. We 
are not unacquainted with the old method of flat copy, but that sys- 
tem was weighed in the balance and found wanting. Year after 
year this was carried on. The pupils would copy the lithographic 
studies prepared by some professional artist, who knew nothing of 
the philosophy of education. The inborn love of imitation enabled 
many to make most beautiful copies, and in so doing they learned 
the use of the pencil,—they got some training in form and propor- 
tion,—some insight into the methods of representing relief by light 
and shade upon a flat surface,—the taste was cultivated, etc, It 
was not all lost time, but the good was not reached. The abil- 
ity to put intelligently upon paper any object they might have be- 
fore them at the time, or might remember to have seen,—or stil] 
further, any object they might imagine,—was not acquired. They 
could not “see in space,” and fix the vision on the flat surface. 
No; they were led along a delightful pathway, easy and agreeable, 
but ending abruptly on the brink of a yawning cafion they could 
not leap, and for which there was no bridge provided. Here 
they stopped by thousands. Just for want of this bridge between 
flat copy and object-drawing, the whole subject languished for half 
a century in our schools, Education felt that there was, or ought 
to be, something valuable in it, not only as a branch of education of 
practical value in itself, but also as a means of developing the per- 
ceptive powers for the accurate sensing of everything that came to 
the attention of the children and their care. Within the last five 
years this chasm has been bridged, the whole road-bed graded, 
and now we are in a fair way to travel as safely to the goal in this 
subject, as in that of mathematics. 

With this somewhat lengthy explanation of our reasons for say- 
ing thet the subject was new, let us to the Centennial exhibit, and 
see what has been done. Let us take the States in their order, be- 
ginning with Maine, as there is no order in their location in the 
Main Building. 

MAINE.—The Pine Tree State shows some good work. We 
were particularly struck with gpme original designs from the Pem- 
broke High School. If we are not mistaken, there is enthusiasm 
on the subject in the teacher and pupils of that school. The 
errors of beginning in applied design might be pointed out by a 
carping critic, who had studied Owen Jones, but we prefer to speak 
of what, to us, seems to prove that we have any amount of latent 
talent, which, when developed, will give us all we shall need for the 
adornment of all our manufactured products. Augusta sends a 
portfolio, and makes a wall display that shows a good systematic 
beginning and considerable progress in the right direction. Port- 
land—a few frames of flat copy done with care. If she is not care- 
ful, Pembroke and Augusta will leave her behind in this matter ;— 
flat copy alone will not win the prize in these days. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—The Granite State gives us specimens of 
work from Nashua, Manchester, Great Falls, and Franklin. The 
work shown is mostly of the ordinary flat copy. They appear to 
be trying every system that is offered, and in some cases changing 
so rapidly as hardly to give an opportunity for intelligent conclu- 
sions as to comparative merit. 

VERrmMONT.—The Green Mountain State seems to prefer to re- 
main in the verdure of her mountain heights and winding vales. 
She does not deign to let us know of her progress in education. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Here we have an exhibit of a State where 
this subject has the sanction and authority of statute enactment,— 
where it is a required branch of study in the schools,—where a 
plan has been carefully prepared,—progressively arranged, by a 
State director of art-education, whose duty it is to see that it is 
carried out throughout the Commonwealth, under the direction of 
the State Board of Education. 

In the northern portion of the eastern gallery of the Main Build- 
ing, will be found the exhibit of the results of five years work under 
this system. Here will be found work of every grade of school, 
from the lowest primary to the Normal Art School. The exhibit 
of the various art schools of the country we must reserve for a sep- 
arate article. The limited space allowed, required the exclusion of 
a large amount of work. Of primary work, we find specimens from 
Newton, New Bedford, Salem, and Boston; from grammar 
schools of Cambridge, Newton, Salem, New Bedford, and Boston ; 
from high schools of Somerville, Greenfield, Newton, New Bedford, 
Salem, and Boston. The industrial evening classes from the dif- 
ferent States show works that require a separate article also. A 
catalogue is furnished, so that the visitor may know what to look 
for, and need not fail to find everything on exhibition. The at*end- 
ants will give all the aid that can be asked by any one seeking to 
investigate. 

This State stands alone in this particular. It has a State sytem, 
a State director to organize the system and direct how it shall be 
carried out. Time has not yet come for the full fruition; but the 
aim and scope are indicated, and enough is shown to enable the 
educators of the other States to judge of its capability to accom- 
plish what we have above stated to be the object of drawing as a 
branch of education. We trust teachers visit the eastern gallery 
of the Main Building, and judge for themselves. 

RuopeE IsLAanD.—The most satisfactory exhibit from this State 
comes from Newport. Primary, imtermediate, and grammar work, 


—all systemgtic and progressive,—a plan and purpose so essential 
to success in any undertaking, are here shown, indicating a teacher 
competent for the work. Westerly, Bristol, Woonsocket, and 
Providence show a few ordinary flat copies of poor subjects. 
There are better days in store for Rhode Island. 
CoNNECTICUT.—Hartford, where the old district school system 
still lingers, shows from some schools examples of the old flat copy 
done with care, evidently under a good teacher of that method of 
working. New Haven shows work from the High School. Here 
the great claim for excellence is, that no “ measurements, rulings, 
or tracings are allowed. No assistance is given by the instructor 
on home-work. Suggestions only are given to the pupils on their 
school work.” The question arose, Why have any teacher at all ? 
Tt is the old story :—flat copy, and that alone. 

The State Normal School, New Britain; here we found that 
which delighted us very much. Original design taught intelli- 
gently, elements given, pupils led step by step, till they are qual- 
ified to go to the greenhouse or to the fields and select their plant, 
analyze and conventionalize, and make a design for some textile 
fabric or article of domestic use. Twenty-seven pupils in the 
class ; entire class represented ; average age 19 years. Connec- 
ticut may justly feel proud of this department of her Normal School. 

New York.—We inquire for the Empire State, a State that has 
passed the law requiring drawing. Where are the schools of the 
commercial metropolis of the country? Where are Albany and 
Syracuse, Elmira and Buffalo? Where her eight normal schools ? 
We call in vain. 

New Jersey. — In the general exhibit this State makes a very 
creditable show. In our especial department but little has been 
done, but we are assured by competent authority that soon she wili 
move, and that vigorously. She feels that the time has come. 
Her exhibit was not quite ready when we were passing there, and 
we may yet find something worthy of mention. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — This State has two schools of design, as they 
are called, that we propose to notice at another time, Of the pub- 
lic school work, we find specimens from the Girls’ Normal School, 
Philadelphia, of crayon flat copy, and portfolio of original designs. 
Millersville Normal School, original design, flat cepy and cast 
drawing in pencil and stump. Westchester High School, crayon 
flat copy. Some drawing books from Easton. The Pittsburg 
Public School work is in eight-page volumes. We looked them 
through in search of drawings. A little done with the pen was all 
we found. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and all the Southern 
States are not represented in this department, at least so far as 
we know. Therefore we will westward to 

Oxnto,—The Buckeye is well represented in this subject. Cleve- 
land has a system peculiar to herself. The superintendent of pub- 
lic schools tells us he was so dissatisfied with the results of flat 
copy work that he decided to sweep it all out of the schools, and 
try nothing but drawing from the object, For this purpose he had 
some models made, samples of which are shown. Four models, 
arranged in different positions and differently combined, serve the 
pupils for an eight-years’ course. During the seventh and eighth 
years, however, the pupils are required to draw a table, chair, 
school desk, and a child’s wagon. Some attempt at shading, in 
the fourth year of the high school, shows the mistake of this sys- 
tem. In avoiding Scylla, they have struck upon Charybdis. Co- 
Jumbus and Sandusky and Cincinnati are represented, the last by 
flat copy chiefly, and the other two by a medium between Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. 

INDIANA. — Indianapolis has a good display of work from the 
public schools. Terra Haute, also: method and system in her 
work. The tendency seems, however, to hurry over the elements, 
and try to make pleasing drawings too soon, Lafayette exhibits 
work of this character ; designs for cups and saucers are attempted 
before the pupil knows how to draw a circle in perspective. These 
things will regulate themselves soon, and we would much rather see 
them, with all their faults, than to see nothing. 

ILLINOIS gives us specimens of work from Chicago, Springfield, 
and Aurora. From the first-named we have evidence of system 
and progressive work that is very encouraging. The range is lim- 
ited, but the plan good. The other cities are working in the old 
way, with obsolete copies. 

MICHIGAN’s display was still in the original packages when we 
passed. Wisconsin has nothing that we could find ; Minnesota 
nothing in our line. 

Iowa.— Davenport sent a portfolio of geometrical drawings from 
the high school, and Muscatine a volume from the grammar schools, 
MissourI.—St. Louis sends one v e of work from the pub- 
lic schools, of original designs ; two volumes from the high school. 


Thus we find that very generally through the Northern States this 
subject is receiving attention in the public schools. This is a grat- 
ifying fact for those who feel that this is an important subject. 
Whether the work is all flat copy or all object-drawing, or a judi- 
cious mixture of both ; whether the order of presentation is logi- 
cal or illogical, is not of so much consequence just now as is the 
fact that there is a demand for the introduction of the subject, In 
this land, of all others, the best is sure to win in the long run. 
Philadelphia, Fune, 1876. B. W. Putnam. 


P. S,—It is possible that in our examination of the work of the 
several States we may have omitted to give credit for some valua- 
ble material, and if such shall appear in the future we shall gladly 


make the additions to our present notice. 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


Since problems and the higher mathematics are of so great im- 
portance in this calculating (?) world, it is equally necessary that 
the first principles of arithmetic shall be instilled in the young 
mind in the simplest and easiest way. There are several methods 
of teaching everything, and experience is our surest guide for the 
best among them. 

How the multiplication table, with its unread hieroglyphics, 
appals the beginner! He sees nothing but unmeaning combina- 
tions of figures, rows of two's and three’s, which to him convey no 
idea, and which he cares little to attack. To be sure, there is the 
pride of possession. I never saw a child yet who was not pleased 
at feeling that what he holds in his hand is all his own; and the 
spic-span new card is not an exception—it is only another thing he 
can add to his list. But wait till he finds out that what there is 
upon it is gall and bitterness — that all those tiresome rows of fig- 
ures and mystic characters are to be mastered and fixed indelibly 
in his small brain; and, if he thinks at all upon the subject, he 
would give the whole thing away to the first one who would take 
it, even if it left him weinus the once coveted card! 

When the tables are made inviting by connecting some story 
with them,—for instance, exemplifying arithmetical progression, — 
then he begins to obtain an insight into what it may become to 
him. It is very easy for the teacher to “make one up as she goes 
along”—she may be sure the little minds will run with her, and be 
ready with the answer. 

But I wish, more particularly, to treat of the two established 
methods of teaching the Maltiplication Table as a sadle, for I con- 
sider there is a great difference in the two, as to the facility with 
which it is mastered. 

What is the “2” table, we will say? It is ‘we repeated a cer- 
tain number of times; as 3X2, 7X2, etc. As multiplication is but 
addition simplified, it is easy to see that 3 X 2 is equivalent to 
2-++2-+-2, or three 2’s; and of course, it is the same, in principle, 
with any other number. Should a child falter in the recitation, 
you have merely to remind him to add another two to the number 

he already has, and he catches it at once. Look at the “4” table; 
7 X 4,07 seven 4's; 9 X 4, or nine 4’s, etc. Of course 4X7 or 
4 XQ are equivalent; but in thus expressing it, we are not treat- 
ing of the “4” table, for in the one instance it is the “9” table 


* four times repeated, and in the other it is the “7” table, The 


methed lays in the first instance. 

I am sorry to say that most of the helps we have are arranged 
after the last method, thereby treating, in every instance, of ten or 
twelve farts of as many tables, instead of continuing the same 
table the given number of times. In good old “Emerson's Arith- 
metic,” whose yellow covers, and broad, thin outlook were almost 
an inspiration in themselves, may be found my meaning— ‘he num- 
ber to be multiplied repeating itself in the centre column, while 
the first column contains the multiplying number, and the last the 
several products. The child sees the sequence in this method 
very quickly and readily. You may say that the child should 
know 5 X 8to be the same as 8 X 5; he certainly should, but in 
the teaching, it is a great deal easier for both teacher and pupil to 
be systematic; and it is #of systematic to treat of half-a-dozen 
things at once, especially when the ground is all new and just 
broken. Plant the seed in regular rows, and not a hill here and 
there; should you do so, it will take you some time to find where 
you have put it. I have been much exercised over this matter of 
teaching multiplication, for while my convictions are all for the 
method advocated, and I know from actual experience that it takes 
much less time for the child to learn it, it is yet best to preserve 
uniformity in the various grades. . In the end, perhaps, it is all the 
same, — the knowledge obtained is identical ; but if the facility is 
acquired in repeating the sequence of numbers in one of the ways, 
it is all to be unlearned in a succeeding grade, and the other be. 
comes the standard, thus confusing the little fellows, and making 
them think they don’t know what they really are proficient in. I 
speak of this, that there may be a uniform method agreed upon in 
our primary schools. 

But to the practical application. Before the child has been 
told anything concerning multiplication, place upon the blackboard 
such an arrangement as this: 2+ 2+ 2+ 2+-2; bid him count 

them, and tell you how many 2’s he sees; he will tell you five. 
“How much do they make together?” “Ten.” “Yes: now 
there is a way of putting that down and not take up half the room 
which we want for something else, so”: 5 x 2 10. They will 
see that plainly. Put down nine 2’s, and explain that 9 x 2 ex- 
presses it. But should I tell him that it is represented by 2X9 
he doesn’t understand, for I did not put down two 9's; should I 
do 80, it will stand 9-+- 9, which is not at all the table I am treat- 
ing of. Having told him to count the 2’s, I am confusing him 
greatly by launching off on to the o’s. 

Perhaps this does not seem so important as it really is; but 
anything which facilitates the teaching of multitudinous things 
our little folks have to learn, is certainly advisable. The ductile 
mind is ready to grasp, and what is put within its reach should be 
of that form which will “tell” the quickest and easiest. 


Simple as this subject may appear, it yet is worthy of earnest 
thought, as making a thorny path more pleasant and attractive. 
The principles of multiplication may be developed in many ways— 
in the columns of spelling—the words forming them—the para- 
graphs in reading, etc., etc., to say nothing of the tangible things 
in the schoolroom; but the right-down mastering of the table it- 
self, in all its despotism, is best done in the way indicated, I am 
fully convinced. 


SLEEP. 


A number of pertinent questions having appeared, from time to 
time, in regard to the causes of exhaustion to pupils, it has oc- 
curred to me that the underlying facts are applicable to teachers 
as well; and in no one thing are they more apparent than in the 
undue loss of sleep. 

In the good old days of our grandmothers, a sojourner through 
the quiet streets of most any town or village would have failed to 
see the gleam of a candle or rushlight, after the weird hour of 
nine—the hearty and hale occupants of nearly or quite all the 
cosy hamlets being wrapt in a dreamless slumber, and thus uncon- 
sciously busy (?) in acquiring the needed stamina for the next day’s 
work. A visit, too, to any one of them during the working hours, 
would have revealed, well, to say the least, a decided contrast in 
the materielle of housefurnishings, etc., to those of the pres- 
ent day. . 

But, though one has good cause to regret the influx of so many 
needless luxuries, and the corresponding abandonment of many 
useful things, to say nothing of Aadits, I yet wish now to speak 
only of that oldest institution for the comfort and well-being of 
man—* sleep.” 

Burglars and thieves are decided pests of society. Nobody likes 
to lose anything, be it ever so valueless, at the hands of another; 
how, then, is it when we become our own maranders, and rob our- 
selves of a most precious possession! Habits grow insensibly, 
and if to the child, a few minutes later of “sitting up” each even- 
ing makes so decided a difference in the amount of sleep, for a 
month, say, does it not have as great, if not greater, effect upon 
the teacher who needs all the rest the merciful night can bring? 
With the draining and exhausting of nerve and brain for the day, 
that frame is soon vitally and irretalevably injured which draws 
from the midnight stock of precious minutes for labor or even for 
pleasure. 

“Figures are facts, and figures don't lie.” If ten o'clock is a 
good retiring hour, then to go at eleven deprives one of seven 
hours rest in a week, or an average night’s sleep; this repeated 
for a month gives wakefulness and unrest for an aggregate of four 
full nights! Should you be told, on the first day of June, that be- 
fore July you would be reguired to give up four whole nights to 
work, you would surely shrink from the necessity! But so much 
more subtle is the taking of an hour at a time, that one becomes 
inured tos the habit, though to the physical system itself, in the 
long run, it is absolutely as injurious. 

At this age of the world, scarcely any one gets sleep enough; so 
many things are constantly tending towards drawing the inclina- 
tions away from the recuperating process, that one is led to say— 
and he fully believes it himself—“O, I can do with much less 
sleep; it is all nonsense to waste so much time.” That benighted 
individual doesn’t reflect that he is tampering with his own flesh 
and bleod, and is systematically sowing seeds to ripen in the fu- 
ture to his own suffering ! 

Now, if these things are true as applied to human beings gener- 
ally, how much more pertinent are they for the numerous class of 
our workers of which we ate the representatives !  7?achers do mot 
get sleep enough! There are various phases of character, too, 
which are affected by the need or want of sleep. The gentler 
traits are never developed when the eyes are heavy, the head 
aching, and the whole frame suffering for the blessed sleep! Trae, 
one may become accustomed to this state of things, but it is more 
after the style of the animal who was to be deceived by green gog- 
gles into eating shavings and barrel-hoops! as soon as he was 
thoroughly learned in the art, he died! So shall we die, before half 
our days are numbered ; for it is a living death to be so unfit for 
daily duty and so unstrung in physical fibre—if we are not more 
attentive to the demands of Mother Nature. 

“ Ye Anciente Mariner ” sings most sweetly— 

“O sleep ! thou art a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary, queen, the praise be given ; 
She sent the blessed sleep from Heaven 
Which sank into my soul !” 

I do not mean to read a homily for the benefit of everybody ; 
let each class and individual apply to his own necessities ; but I 
desire to return to first principles, and say that teachers, as /eachers, 
do not take enough rest and sleep; they do not make allowance 
enough, as a general thing, for extra draft on their vitality; they do 
not draw from the Loving Hand all that it holds for their special 
benefit ! 

While it is true that the concentrated labor of five hours a day 
in our profession, is as wearying and wearing to the system as the 
ten hours of manual Jabor is to other classes, it is also true that 
teachers have it in their power to have and hold a greater degree 
of health than they actually possess, if only in the matter of sleep. 


Physicians will tell a sick person to rest, to be quiet, to sleep. 


Why should we be called upon to pay money for the very advice 
our commor- sense should teach? We know it all before he 
tells us ; and if we will only begin a little in advance of the dire ne- 
cessity, we might save time, money, and disposition. 

Sleep more, and 4e more in your resources, both mental and 
physical. Don’t ease your conscience over the stolen two hours of 
the ruddy morning, when every power can be whetted by close 
friendship with its beauties, but give nature’s night her full dues, 
and selfishly take for your own benefit what she is so willing to 
give, without stint or favor, to each and every one. 

Don’t be content with six hours’ sleep, when eight is a positive 
necessity, and nine would be an added luxury. Reflect that the 
difference would be, for your vital forces, a full fifth of your 
strength, It may be a rather startling way in which to look at this 
needed reform, but it is a true one, nevertheless ; and we are not 
doing ourselves justice as teachers, till we look it in the face and 
give to our tired frames the requisite amount of “ d/essed sleep !” 


A SCHOOL-G1IRL’s PocKET WILL HoLp.— We found one 
lying on the sidewalk, yesterday, and give an inventory, for the 
purpose of enabling the proprietor to obtain the pocket: Two 
white cotton handkerchiefs, the hems of which are bigger than the 
balance ; a candy fish, of many colors; one short slate pencil, 
chewed at the end, too hard at the other ; one slate pencil, mode 
color, chewed at both ends, and very short and slab-sided ; one bit 
of sky-blue ribbon ; two bits in currency; one piece of short, 
black, scalloped ribbon ; two short pieces of barber-pole candy, 
one of peppermint, the other Jemon ; one pair of small black kid 
gloves ; one parasol tassel ; a camel’s hair brush; one love-letter, 
very tender, praising the recipient and runniug down another girl, 
hence very valuable; one _horse-hair ring, um nished ; three hair- 

ins ; one perfumery-bottle stopper; a box of breath perfume ; a 

1 of floss and a broken crochet-needle ; a small piece of raw cot- 
ton, full of white powder ; the left heel of a No. 2 gaiter ; one stock- 
ing, with a hole in the toe; a thimble and nutcracker, The 
pocket is of yellow nankeen, and can be obtained on application at 
this office.—Omaha Herald. 

That will do very well. We think that Omaha must hold the 
champion girl ; but let’s see in what grade this young man will find 
himself when his peculations are exposed to our merciless view, 

Hearing a noise, one day, breaking the silence of the school 
room, the offender was swiftly brought to justice, and his spool con- 
fiscated. Another minute, and another noise from the same delin- 
quent,—this time a file. Reflecting that economy of time might be 
useful in the case, I desired Master George to bring me all he had, 
and reluctantly there was poured forth sach an unending stream of 
treasures, thax I despatched an assistant for the saucer of a flower- 
pot, in which to place them. A list is in order. 

A rubber ball, gnawed at one side; four yards of twine; three 
peewees ; twoslate-pencils; a piece of soap ; a copper ; six board- 
nails ; a pickle; a fishhook ; a bun ; a letter which had once been 
pink, but now, alas ! ; five lozenges ; a top ; a doll’s boot, with the 
handle in it; a gold stud, weepingly confessed to be “My 
Mamie’s ”; a patent lock, key attached ; a piece of gum, with tooth 
impressions; a leaf from a speller, round a treacherous piece 
of tar ; two kite-bobs ; a scissor ; a watch-key ; a pipe-bowl, col- 
ored and scented after the latest epicurean style ; a shoe-string ; a 
whistle ; four scarlet beans ; an inch doll ; two bobbins ; an Irish- 
man’s jackknife ; a lampwick ; three pieces of rainbow coal ; five 
jackstones ; a photograph; a tack-hammer; a ring ; a skillet leg ; 
a metal toe; a rabbit’s tail! Total, 65! 

P. S.—That pocket was not full ;—in fact, I never saw one so full 
but it would have held more ! 


SQUIBS. 


— What will our wise ones make of this? Scene: A hall of a 
school-house in the modern Athens,—a bolted door, and a monitor 
at its portal; the little sentinel has become aweary of the numer- 
ous calls upon his time and patience in unbolting it to forbidden 
urchins, as the rules deny them entrance; but, as they shake, he 
continues to unbolt, in the fear it may be a potentate demanding 
admittance, and then the young Bohemians rush in, regardless. 
In his despair he throws out on the crisp, morning air, “There! 
I won’t let in another ‘feller’ usless its a teacher [” 

[Mem. — Mustn’t we improve their vernacular, if we would pre- 
vent such savage groupings of ourselves ?] 


— The following is a verbatim copy of a letter recently received 
by a schoolmaster out West:—“ Cur, ass, you are a man of no 
legs, and I wish to enter my sun in your skull.” [Si#: As you 
are a man of knowledge, I wish to enter my sun im-your school.] 


— The smallest dewdrop that rests on a lily at night holds in 


itself the image of a shining star; so in the most humble, insig- 
nificant person something true and good can always be found. 

— Before Caesar permitted himself to be interviewed, he always 
asked, “ Who is it in the press that calls on me ?”—( Julius Caesar, 
Act I, Scene 2.) 

— A Western editor perpetrates the following: “A flock of 
sheep composed of all wethers may be said to resemble our cli- 
mate.” 

— If you want to teach a dog arithmetic, tie up one of his paws, 
and he will put down 3 and carry 1 every time. 


— When can a blacksmith make a disturbance in the alphabet ? 


Aas.—When he makes a poke ¢ and shove /. 
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LETTER TO THE “BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER- 
GARTNERS,” 


AT 98 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON. 


Philadelphia, North 20th St., May 31. 
(Continued from last week.) 
THE KINDERGARTEN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

At length we have got our Centennial kindergarten into opera- 
tion. The tardy architect has at last given us a beautiful building, 
which is an “ annex ” of the Woman’s Pavilion, and thus has made 
amends for his delay. It is ventilated by windows, near the roof, 
of colored glass, in which are to be seen doves and other birds, 
pretty children, and flowers ; and on one side there is a low gal- 
lery, which will hold some fifty spectators, sitting and standing ; 
and which leaves the room for the children uninvaded and sacred. 
Opposite the gallery is a fanciful chimney-piece, with a mantel for 
vases of flowers ; and on each side ofthe chimney-piece is a closed 
door, with glass panels, that, when the children are there, are 
filled with eager faces, looking in; as are those of the opening 
doors on the left side, which we keep locked. Between these 
doors is an organ, though, alas.! we have no organist ; and on the 
opposite side of the room is a cabinet for the materials of the work, 
which corresponds very well in size with the organ. There is to 
be a couch in the corner, on which occasionally a tired or sick child 
may be laid, and where the wearied kindergartner may repose, after 
her little flock has gone. On that side of the room two doors lead 
to two small ante-rooms. 

The eighteen children sit at the three tables sent by J. W. 
Schermerhorn, of 14 Bond street, New York, which are only too 
beautiful, being a dark wood, inlaid with cream-color, to make the 
squares. I say foo beautiful, because too expensive for orphanages, 
and suitable only for private kindergartens for the rich. It was 
quite wise in Schermerhorn, as well as kind to us, to let these 
beautiful tables be seen. At each one six children can sit in their 
little chairs, which are pretty folding-chairs that cost $1.25 apiece. 
(But simple wooden chairs that can be made at 212 Second street, 
Philadelphia, can be had for a dollar or less, that will do very well 
for any kindergarten which must economize.) 

The tables are arranged in a hollow square, and the teacher sits 
on the open side, while the children are at work (as they proudly 
call their sedentary play, whether it be playing with the gifts, over 
which they lean as easily as they eat, all the essential properties of 
matter, and the operations of analysis and synthesis, with the prin- 
: ciple of artistic as well as geometrical formation, and express their 
innner fancies thereby—first by objective forms, and then by 
speech),—describing them, and the process of making them ; also 
learn cause and effect by adaptation of means to ends, in the proc- 
esses of production, folding, cutting, weaving paper together, sew- 
ing the series of forms with colored threads, pricking, etc. 

More than half the room is a square area for the movement of 
plays in which they gratify their love for motion and utterance, by 
marching and playing all kinds of symbolic plays, to the voice of 
their own and the teacher's singing. The teachers play with them, 
and thus keep it ‘fair play,’ and make it graceful and orderly and 
altogether enjoyable. 

The lady managers of the Northern Home have dressed the 
children very prettily: the girls in pink chintz gowns and white 
aprons, the boys in blue, trimmed with white; and all have nice 
laced boots ; also they send,them (or are to send them in fu- 
ture) in a great omnibus, which it is hoped will gain the privilege 
of taking them directly to the building, and thus save them from 
the hot, dusty walk from the main entrance, which I should think 
was a half-mile. This is really necessary, that they may not be 
too tired when they arrive, to do as well as they did in the school 
room at the Northern Home. 

On the front of the building, we have put up the sign “ Froebel’s 
Kindergarten begins at 10 o’clock; on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays, and lasts three hours.” This we did to distinguish it 
from Miss Coe’s ‘“ American Kindergarten,” so ca//ed, though hers 
is an object-teaching and reading school, where the pupils copy 
fancy-work, which Froebel considered to be a delusion anda snare, 
unless it were done without patterns, fo dictation (which involves 
their having to understand and use intelligently their mother- 
tongue), or by invention (which involves experimental knowledge 
of the main law of activity, the connection of related contrasts, for 
growth iu knowledge, and the arts of use and of beauty). 

In a former letter, I said Miss Coe acknowledged Froebel as 
her “master,” though she did not conform her practice to his 
theory ; but I find, from an article which seems to be an author- 
ized statement of her plan and purpose, that she acknowledges 
nothing of Froebel, except what is common to all systems of edu- 
cation ; and professes to have ‘vented new materials, and to use 
a new method of her own, “more adapted,” she says, “to the 
American nationality than his.” ; 

7 do not admit that any plans or methods can be more adapted 
to develop Americans, than Froebel’s, which is grounded on the 
universal instincts of childhood, and has in view the harmonious 
development of a// the human powers, whereby the characteristic 
weaknesses of all the different nationalities and individualities may 
be done away with. 


And we deprecate Miss Coe’s calling her training-school one for 
the education of dindergartners, because she leaves out of her train- 
ing all that psychological study of the child at his spontaneous 
play, which is the a/? in ail of the training Froebel gave, and has 
handed down through his widow and pupils he trained himself, and 
his chosen apostle, the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. Since Miss 
Coe has “ invented” a “new method ” and “new materials,” why 
cannot she invent a new name; and not risk Froebel’s reform by 
confusing her institution with ours? Aindergarten was the name 
Froebel gave to a process preceding object-teaching, or teaching to 
read, except so far as examination of children’s own works, and 
the processes of growth which they themselves superintend, may 
be called object-learning. We think we have a right to say that 
there is no other genuine kindergarten than those which follow 
Froebel’s principles, with Froebel’s materials, and which, after fifty 
years of experimenting, he discovered to be elementary in the 
strict sense of the word, 

The centennial grounds may be a fine place for training object- 
teachers, but it would be the worst possible locality for studying 
Froebel’s art and science, which requires introverted thought and 
long, quiet observation of children at play during the first five 
years of their life. We had hoped, by our exhibition of children, 
at their supervised, spontaneous play (which is not guided arbitra- 
rily according to the kindergartner’s caprice, but by the universal 
law which gives true liberty) to inform the public, as abstract state- 
ment cannot so well do, what Froebel’s reform really means ; and 
it is vexatious that the impression should be confused by this set- 
ting up of another thing with the same name. 

But I trust a great deal to the common sense of the American 
people, who, in contemplating our children in their supervised play, 
cannot but see the immediate practical uses of producing the love 
as well as habit or order and precision, and the industrious turn 
which is given to that activity of temperament in which the Amer- 
icans are so rich, It is only successful industry and art which can 
prevent the restlessness and dissatisfaction that leads to gambling 
and crime. Work is only disagreeable to a human being when it 
is merely imitative toil, and does not give freedom to his latent 
talents and tastes, It is work which redeems from the serpent of 
evil, that triumphs over man in the garden of mere enjoyment, but 
is crushed under his heel on the mount of temptation, where he 
says, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.”” To make children love work, 
we must teach them order and precision by showing these to be 
the condition of enjoyable play in childhood, of which, as Froebel 
says, “Play is the proper work,” and because its immediate effect is 
only to develop the organs of body and mind, These must be 
fully developed before they are applied to serious work, or the 
man will be stunted in his growth, Children especially who are to 
get their own living would begin on a stock of spirits and bodily 
force only to be nurtured by a joyous childhood ; and joy is the 
flower of order. 

THE KINDERGARTEN AT WORK. 

The first session of the centennial kindergarten began by Miss 
Burritt’s comimg out of the ante-room, followed by all the children 
in single file, singing as they marched asong whose words ex- 
pressed that they were rivers winding along by the hillsides and 
through the meadows, watering the roots of the flowers on its bor- 
ders, turning mill wheels, and doing other beneficent work. After 
much evolution, they joined hands, and formed a circle; and then 
sung a hymn, followed by a simple prayer, suitable for a little in- 
nocent child who desired to be good, and was grateful for the good- 
ness of God. Then followed a play, which one chose and the rest 
assented to. Then they marched again after Miss Burritt, who led 
them into their seats. Then she went to the flower-stand, which 
was before one of the windows, and took a flower-pot in which was 
a plant in full flower. This she placed before her on the floor, and 
asked each one of the children to say something about it, and thus 
brought out a description of its appearance, and the names of the 
parts, stem, green leaves, crown, origin (in the seed), etc. She 
then took it up and carried it round, for each one to smell of it, 
While this was going on, the assistant was bringing the materials 
of work. They had chosen sewing almost unanimously, and one, 
who wanted something else, was asked if he would not rather give 
up to the rest, than have them all give up to him, to which he as- 
sented ; and he added ina sympathising tone, that another day they 
would do weaving, which he liked best. She then called one to be 
her assistant, and gave her the little portfolios in which the cards 
to be embroidered were kept, and directed that each should be 
laid exactly opposite its owner on the table. They all sat patiently 
waiting till this was done, and then, at the word of the kindergart- 
ner, they all opened their portfolios, and began to work on cards 
already half done, and each one having chosen the colored thread 
according to his own various fancy. While sewing, she talked not 
to, but with them naturally ; and they talked with each other about 
the forms they were making. (The cards had been pricked by 
folding over them paper ruled in small squares, and pricking at all 
the points of crossing.) Some sewed vertical lines one square 
long, or two squares long; some made right-angles, with legs 
equal ; some right-angles with one leg double the length of 
the other; some made squares, some oblongs, some what they 
called stairs, others stars. They helped each other, and the 
kindergartner helped them to thread needles. Before any of them 
could be tired of it, ¢. ¢., in about half an hour, they were told to put 


up their work into their portfolios, and place them exactly 
before them, an inch from the edge of the table, and another 


little aid went round and gathered them up. At another sig- 
nal they all rose and pushed their chairs close to the table, and 
stood at the backs of them, Miss Burritt then struck into a song 
and began to march, they following; and after a little evolution, 
they all disappeared in the ante-chamber, from which they soon 
issued again, singing and marching, and each bringing in hand a 
napkin, that the lady managers had given to each ; and Miss Bur- 
rett bringing a large basket. They marched into their seats and 
spread out their napkins, and Miss Burrrett went round, giving to 
each a large bun with plums in it, which the baker at the North- 
ern Home had provided for their luncheon. All waited till the 
whole were served, and when she gave the word, they first said, 
simultaneously, a grace before meat, of not more than ten words, 
which they were taught by the matron of the Northern Home to 
say every meal, and which Miss Burritt said they spontaneously 
repeated when they hada luncheon. They then fell to eating, while 
they chatted to each other and to Miss Burritt in the happiest way. 
Those who finished, before the rest, sang a little song; and when 
all had finished one of the children was called to gather up the 
napkins and shake the crumbs into the basket; and after Miss 
Burritt had carried round water, they all rose and marched out 
singing, and had several very pretty plays, still regulated by the 
singing. 
But I cannot tell all that was done. It was all perfectly charm- 

ing to the children, that was very evident ; and what was charming 

to the spectators was the conviction that three hours daily of sach 

order, precision, rhythmical action, and harmonious and intelligent 
self-activity, must needs have an incalculable influence for good on 

the temper, the habits of industry, as well as on the manners and 

mind. Everything seemed to go so by clock-work, that the spec- 

tators could hardly believe that it was not rehearsed beforehand. 

Bat it was no more orderly or harmonious than is every day’s work. 

Generally, before the luncheon they have a play with one of the 

“ gifts,” in which they are led to cube their blocks, planes, sticks, 

or whatever the “ gift” may be, and compare them with each other 

and things round about them, and get the meaning of the words 

that describe them, before they use the words themselves ; also to 

make forms, sometimes by dictation, and sometimes according to 

their fancy, and in each case to describe what is made intelligible ; 

and after the luncheon they have an “ occupation,” as they call the 

weaving, sewing, pricking, drawing, and modeling. No one gift 
or occupation occurs oftener than twice a week,—some only once a 
week. Full half the time is given to the movement-plays. A story or 
conversation generally occupies a half of the first hour, but Miss 
Burritt did not attempt this the first week, and perhaps it is the one 
thing she will not be able to do in the eyes and ears of the world. 
Sne is very much worn by a winter of great physical discomfort, 
and to tell stories requires great vigor. She has made arrange- 
ments to live some twelve or fifteen miles outside of Philadelphia, 
whose climate and water are very deleterious to her, and I hope 
this will strengthen her to carry through our plan, for which she 
has so admirably prepared the children during the past eight 
months. 


MRS, KRAUS-BOELTE’S PUPILS. 


In passing through New York, we visited the Foundling Hos- 
pital in 67th street, where one hundred and fifty children are taught 
on Froebel’s method, under the direction of Mrs. McGuire, a pupil 
of Mrs. Kraus’s training-class of 1873-4. But we must speak of 
this at large hereafter. It is one of the most important things done 
in America for the kindergarten cause, and must lead to great re- 
sults, since convent schools have one great condition favorable 
to the carrying out of the system to perfection, viz. “ the sisters,” 
who, having already consecrated themselves to the service of God, 
have ‘ime, without being diverted to other things, to be trained in. 
the true psychology of childhood, and the methods of development. 

We also had the privilege of passing three hours in Mrs. Kraus’s 
training-school, where ten ladies of culture and refined nature, one 
of them a mother, are most earnestly studying the divinest of all 
arts,—the education of the child so lately come into the body from 
the dreath of the Creator, and not yet fallen completely under the 
earthly conditions which are so apt to cloud the brightness of the 
unconscious denizens of the kingdom of heaven,—at least not so 
far fallen but that Froebel’s wise methods may put them all into 
the full radiance of the Father’s face. 

The subject under discussion was the matter and manner of 
story-telling, and of conducting the plays. Mrs. Kraus had given 
them a previous lecture upon this subject ; and all the ladies had 
written an abstract of it, with their own ideas. Mrs, K. had read 
these, and it had called forth a supplementary lecture on the sub- 
ject, which was fuli of practical wisdom, most charmingly expressed. 
and illustrated by references to what they had seen done in her own 
kindergarten, to meet individualities of the children. She then 
called on them to read to each other their own essays, or parts of 
them, which she had marked ; and a conversation followed, which 
went to the roots of the method of development, verifying the often- 
repeated remark that “ Mrs, Kraus teaches by inspiration.” 

We are glad to say that one of the class will, this fall, havea 
kindergarten in Stratford, Conn., “ on the hill.” Pore 


— Reason and true philosophy never attempt, in their concla- 


sions, to separate God from{his works. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Inctrection will hold its forty-seventh annual meet- 
ing at Plymouth, N. H.,on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July «1, 12, 
and 13, 1876. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Tuesday, Fuly 11. 
3-30 p.m. Meeting of the Directors. 
8.co p. m. Leeture by Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Subject: The Centennial. 
Readings by L. W. Russell, Esq., principal of Bridgham Grammar School, 


Wednesday, Fuly 12. 

900 a. m. Devetional Exercises, by Rev. H. Scott, Plymouth. 

9-15 a. m. Addresses of Welcome, by H. 0. Ladd, A.M., president of the 
New-Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, and Hon. J. Burrows, in behalf 
of the citizens of Plymouth. e 

Address by the president. Business. 

10.15 & m. Recitation: Paper by Hiram Orcutt, A.M., principal of the Til- 
den Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, New Hampshire. Discussions. 

r.15 a. m. Object Teaching,—its True Method and Scope, and its Natural 
Limitations: Paper by L. S. Burbank, A.M., principal of Scientific School, 
Woburn, Mass. Discussions. 

a.30p. m. Geography: Paper by J. M. Hall, Esq., principal of Benefit street 
grammar school, Providence, R. I. Discussions. 

3.30 p. m. Education at the South: Paper by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, A.M., 
editor of Tux New-Encianp Journat or EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
eussions. 

4-30 p. m. Life and Form: Paper by Prest. Hulbert, of Middlebury College. 

Sco p. m. Lecture by President Smith, of Desmouth College: The Moral 
Element in Education. 

Readings by H. O. Ladd, A.M., principal of New-Hampshire State Normal 
School, Plymouth. Singing by a choir of the citizens of Plymouth. 

Thursday, Fuly 13. 

9.00 a.m. Devotional Exercises, by Rev. J. Robbins, Plymouth. 

9-15 a. m. Report of Committee on Nominations, Election of Officers, etc. 

9-30 a. m. English Literature: Paper by J. C. Greenough, A.M., principal of 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I. Discussions. 

10.20 a. m. Elements of Natural Science in our Public Schools: Paper by H. 
O. Ladd, principal of the State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. Discussions. 

rr.10 a. m. Studies in Lamguage as Moral Discipline: Paper by ex-President 
Buckham, of Middlebury College. Discussions. 

Afternoon. Through the courtesy of Mr. Dodge, the superintendent, and the 
directors of the Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad, extended to the guests of 
the New-Hampshire State Teachers’ Associations, there wil! be, if the weather 
is pleasant, a free excursion to Lake Winnispogee, including a steamboat trip on 
its beautiful waters. 
8.e0 p.m. The Place of Polytechnic Schools: Paper by Prof. C. O. Thomp- 
son, Worcester, Mass. 

Unfinished Business. Report of Committee on Resolutions, and brief addresses 
by distinguished educators from different States. 

All persons interested in education are cordially invited to participate in the 
discussions. The citizens of Plymouth tender free hospitality to ladies who are 
now members of the Institute, and also to those who prop to become mem- 
bers at its next meeting. All who wish to accept such hospitality should apply 
to H. O. Ladd, Esq., secretary of local committee, Plymouth, N. H., on or be- 
fore June29. Each applicant will please give her post-office address, that she 
may receive a card of introduction before leaving her home for the Institute. 

To Members of the Institute.—The following hotels will furnish accommoda- 
tions at reduced prices: Pemigewasset House, at $2.50 per day; Plymouth 
House, at $1.00 per day. 
Raiiroads.—Members of the Institute can secure free return tickets, good from 
July 12 to 22, inclusive, over any of the following railways, by which they go to 
Plymouth and have paid full fare: Providence and Worcester; Worcester and 
Nashua; Boston and Previdence; Old Colony; Boston, Concord, and Mon- 
treal; Northern; Concord; Manchester and Lawrence; Portsmouth; Boston, 
Lowell, and Nashua; Fitchburgh; Boston, Clinton, and Fitchburgh; Connecti- 
cut and Passumpsic Rivers and Massawippi Valley; Central Vermont. The 
Connecticut River Railroad allows from July 12 ty the 17th inclusive. Through 
trains from Boston leave Lowell depot at 7.00 and 8.00 a m. andi2m. Half 
fare to summit of Mount Washington, and reduced fare on stage lines from 
Plymouth to Franconia Notch, Profile House, and round to Bethlehem. Accom- 
modations at the Mountain Hotels reduced to $3.00 per day. 

Merrick Lyon, President, Providence, R. I. 

J. W. Wusstzr, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

The intellectual feast promised by the above programme, the cordial invitation 
given and generous hospitality offered, together with the opportunity of enjoying 
the grand scenery of the White Mountains on such favorable terms, furnish un- 
usual inducements to teachers and friends of education to attend this gathering. 

Additional information in regard to the meeting may be expected in the weekly 
issues of Tus New-Encianp Journat or Epucation, the official organ of the 
American Institute. 


MAINE. 


Kent's HILi.—Anniversary of Me. Wesleyan Seminary. — At 
2 o'clock Wednesday, June 7, the church was filled with an appre- 
ciative audience, to listen to an oration by Rev. B. F. Hayes, D.D., 
of Bates College, and a poem by the Rev. David H. Ela, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., the former delivered by invitation of the Callio- 
peans, and the latter before the Adelphian society. 

The poem was delivered first, and opened with a beautiful and 
most happy tribute to Dr. Torsey, who is now absent, and con- 
fined to his bed by illness. Mr. Ela was an old student of the 
seminary, and is now one of the ablest ministers in the Methodist 
chareh in Massachusetts. He knew Dr. Torsey as a teacher, 
friend, and companion, and like others thus knowing, loved, hon- 
ored, and revered him. The theme of the poem was “ Woman,” 
a happy subject, since the poet sang for women — the Adelphians. 
The lines sparkled with wit, and I have never seen.a more enthu- 
siastic audience. 

The subject of the oration was fidelity in human effort, and its 
bearing and effect upon character. Dr. Hayes is a quick, nervous 
speaker, of medium stature, with a strong, full, clear, and musical 
voice. The subject was handled with a master’s hand, and the 


universal expression of the audience was one of greatest praise 
for both poem and oration. In the evening there Was an “ anti- 
quarian concert” under the direction of Professor Morse, the 
musical instructor of the school. The church was filled to over- 
flowing, with an enthusiastic audience, and almost every number 
given on the programme was boisterously encored by the whole 
audience. Old men and women were there, and as some old, 
familiar melody was heard, a glow of satisfaction lighted up their 
faces. 

At the close of the graduating exercises diplomas were given to 
the seventeen graduates from the following courses : College, five ; 
classical, five; seminary, five; musical, two. A prize was also 
awarded to Miss Etta Stone, for best examination in the normal 
class. During the past year valuable additions have been made to 
the scientific department in the way of apparatus. Professor 
Stone, of this department, is indefatigable in his efforts to place it 
on that footing its importance demands. The professor joins the 
Cambridge geological expedition, and passes his summer vacation 
at Cumberland Gap. Miss Alma S. Brigham, who for three years 
has been one of this school’s most earnest and faithful teachers, 
leaves for another field of labor. The absence of Dr. Torsey, 
who is detained by sickness in New York, where he went several 
weeks ago, is sadly felt by all. Commencement week without the 
doctor’s presence is, to old students, almost no commencement at 
all. R. W. Soule, the efficient and popular steward, is still re- 
tained. Evidences of his energy and thrift appear on every hand. 


Krrrery. — Our free high school continues alike a credit to 
teacher and pupils. Ten out of twelve districts are represented. 
Should parents and friends of this school add it to their visiting 
list, they could not spend an hour more pleasantly — certainly not 
more rationally. Its opponents, too, if there really are any, might 
do the same, and we are sure they must become satisfied that it is 
a need of our town, for which money can furnish no equivalent. 
The founders of our free government, over which we are espe- 
cially jubilant at present, could not have dreamed of anything more 
truly democratic. Here the children of the rich and poor meet 
on the same healthy level. If any demur on account of the ex- 
pense thereof, they may see, even .without the readiness of com- 
putation ascribed to the old-time “ minute-hand,” a large surplus 
over the salary sufficient for every contingent expense, with the 
room kept to a sanitary standard of tidiness, were these 52 pupils 
obliged to pay no higher than the old academy rates, $2.50 per 
week for board, $5.00 tuition, which they must do were there no 
high school, or else always lack the culture gained here. , 

CASTINE.—Examination exercises of the Eastern State Normal 
School, Wednesday, June 21. Address before alumni association, 
Wednesday evening, by President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Graduation exercises, Thursday forénoon, June 22. 
Alumni reunion Thursday afternoon. 

Foxcrortr. — We have received a neat catalogue of Foxcroft 

Academy, from which we learn that the classical department has 
20 students, the academical 43, and the preparatory 45, making a 
total attendance of 108 pupils. The institution is in a flourishing 
condition. 
SANFORD.—The principal of the Sanford high school, Mr. Bas- 
ton, with several of his scholars, has been setting out trees in the 
yard around the school-house. School district No. 3 has 
about 22 scholars; Nos. 7,14, and 9,25. The scholars are re- 
ported as doing finely. 

PEMBROKE. — The high scheol commenced Monday, May 2gth, 
under the management of Mr. O. A. Evans, a student of Bowdoin 
College. The school numbers 42 scholars, while the grammar 
school has an attendance of 50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER.—Our School Exhibit at the Centennial.—]J. W. 
Simonds, State superintendent of education, sends to the Mirror 
the following from Philadelphia : 

“ During a recent visit of the judges in the department of Edu- 
cation and Science to the New-Hampshire exhibit of education, 
Sir Charles Read, of England, was so well pleased with the slate 
work prepared by scholars in the primary schools of Manchester, 
as to ask for one of the slates, which was given him. Sir Charles 
also examined with great care the model of the Ash-street school- 
house, asking many questions concerning its cost, accommodations, 
plans, etc. M. Fouret, the judge from France, examined with in- 
terest the public-school system of Manchester as represented. He 
was delighted with the graded chart prepared by Mr. M. P. Hall, 
showing the progression of the pupil from the first primary to the 
high school. Since M. Fouret spoke very indistinct English, and 
the State superintendent was equally embarrassed in expressing 
his ideas in French or German, it required some time and effort 
before he could make the Frenchman understand the chart and 
statistics. When the system was made intelligible to him, how- 
ever, he was so well pleased that he made a special note of it.” 

New LEBANON.—The anniversary exercises at Tilden Ladies’ 
Seminary, commenced Sanday morning, June 11, in the church. 
The annual sermon was preached by Rev. S. I. Prime, D.D., of 
New York. Tuesday, June 13, 7:30 p. m., vocal and instrumental 
concert, under the direction of Misses Graves, Dana, and Moul- 
ton; Wednesday, 7:30 p. m., rhetorical exercises ; Thursday, 7 :j0. 


p- m., address in the church by Prest. C. B. Hulbert, Middlebury 


College, Conferring diplomas will then take place. Examiners] 
—Hon. Jonathan Tenny, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. W. H. H. Allen, 
Claremont, N. H. 

WEARE.—Mr. H. S. Cowell, who has been principal of Clinton 
Grove Seminary, during the past year, closed his labors in Weare, 
Friday, Juue 2. He was a thorough scholar, and a gentleman in 
the truest sense of the work. The kind wishes of our people for 
his success will accompany him, whithersoever he may go from 
here.— Messenger. 

— We have received the catalogue of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary 
for the year ending June 16. Number of pupils, fall session 90, 
winter 75, summer 77. It contains, in addition to the usual con- 
tents of catalogues, a list of the alumna who have graduated un- 
der the same principal, with the same course of study, the last 
twenty years. 

— We are indebted to Hon. J. G. Edgerly, superintendent of 
schcols, Fitchburg, Mass., for a copy of questions used at their 
written examinations in May. 

— The annual musical festival of the Manchester schools will 
occur on the afternoon of Thursday, June 29. The high-school 
examination and exhibition occur on June 30. 

— The graduation exercises of the Concord High school will 
take place at the Opera House, instead of the hall at the school- 
house as heretofore. 

— It is said that ten of the gradating class at Dartmouth wil] 
become teachers. 

— Professor Ladd has returned from his southern trip. 


VERMONT. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE (Burlington, Vt.).—ZLXXJZ/d Commencement. 

Sunday, Fune 25.—}.30 p.m. Baccalaureate discourse by the 
president. 7.30 p.m. Anniversary of Society for Religious Inquiry. 
Address by Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D., of Vale College. 

Monday, Fune 26.—8.00 p.m. Commencement concert at City 
Hall. 

Tuesday, Fune 27.—8.30 a.m. Annual meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Institute Hall. 900 a.m. Meeting of the alumni at 
College Chapel. 10.30 a. m. Celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society; Oration by Prof. Charles K. Adams of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 2.00 p.m. Anniversary of Medical department, and cel- 
ebration of Medical alumni; Address by,Morris H. Henry, A.M., 
M.D., of New-York city. 4.00 p.m. Dinner of Medical faculty 
and alumni. 7.30p. m. Junior Exhibition. 

Wednesday, Fune 28.—9g.00 a. m. Exhibition of the Art Gallery, 
ete. 10.30 a.m. Procession from the college. 11.00 a.m. Ora- 
tions of graduating class, master’s oration, and conferring of de- 
grees. 2.00 p.m. Corporation dinner. 8.00 p. m. Commence- 
ment levee at the president’s house. 

Thursday, Fune 29.—9.00 a.m. and 2.00 p. m.—Examination 
for admission to the university, at the college rooms. 

Music to be furnished by the band of the 71st Regiment, New- 
York city. The steamboat company will carry persons attending 
the commencement for fare one way. The Central Vermont Rail- 
road will charge half fare for return tickets, Return certificates 
can be obtained from Charles E. Allen, the secretary of the alumni. 


Lynpon.—The Lyndon Literary Institution closed another suc- 
cessful school year on Friday, June 2. The annual lecture before 
the students was delivered Thursday evening, June 1, by Rev. Geo. 
S. Ricker, of Lowell, Mass. The lecture was broad and able, at- 
tracting much attention, not only among the students, but also 
among the citizens. Examinations occurred on Friday, and the 
graduating exercises in the evening. The programme was varied, 
interspersed with fine music; many of the parts did ample credit 
to the young gentlemen and ladies participating. The school is 
yet young and in want of funds, which it is making a vigorous and 
apparently successful endeavor to raise. Its scholars have been 
enthusiastically in sympathy with its teacher, and the deepest inter- 
est and harmony prevail. Is would be difficult to find a location 
more attractive in natural scenery, and freer from hindrances to 
student-life. VIDEO. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The 7raveller speaking editorally of the present 
high-school system of Boston thus alludes to two well-known 
teachers: “It gives us great pleasure to mention two high schools 
of which the city has every reason to be proud. One universal 
strain of praise from scholars, parents, visitors, and everybody in 
reference to the successful and most excellent management of the 
Girls’ High School on West Newton street, under the charge of 
Dr. Eliot. The common sense of the community says he is the 
right man in the right place. The parent who has a daughter in 
that school has no inclination to withdraw her till graduation day. 
The normal school in the same building, under the charge of Mr. 
Dunton, is in the very best of hands. The same can now be said 
of the English High School, directed and governed by Professor 
Seaver. The unseemly actions of former days have passed away, 
and they are not likely to return as long as Professor Seaver holds 
the helm. If it were wise to unite the two schools under one mas- 
ter, which have been so long associated together under one roof, 
no more competent person could be selected than the present head 
of the English High School. 
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The Latin School Prize Declamations.—There was a large at- 
tendance at Music Hall on Saturday afternoon to hear the annual 
prize declamations of the pupils of the Latin*School. The plat- 
form was handsomely, though not elaborately, decorated. The 
list of declamations was an unusually interesting one. The fol- 
lowing prizes were awarded: Latin essay, a second prize to Ed- 
ward S. Hawes. Translation into Greek, a second prize to Chas. 
S. Lane. Bnglish essay on “ Aryan Migratinos,” a first prize to 
Walter A. Smith. Translation from French, a first prize to Har- 
vey N. Collison. Translation from Phaedrus, a first prize to Ho- 
ratio N. Glover. Translation from “ Viri Romae,” a first prize to 
William A. Hayes. Demonstration to a proposed geometrical 
theorem, a first prize to James B. Field. Best specimen in pen- 
manship, a second prize to Jacob C. Morse. Best specimen of 
drawing, two first prizes to Walter W. Morong, Walter A. Smith. 
Declamation : First prize, B. J. Shea; second prizes, Harvey N. 
Collison and C. J. Cameron ; third prizes, E. L. Underwood and 
E. S. Hawes. The judges of the declamations were the Hon. 
Charles L. Flint, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Miss Abby May, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Paddock, C. K. Dillaway, Rev. A. A. Miner, Dr. Johu G, 
Blake, Prof. C. E. Fay, S. M. Weston, Godfrey Morse, Dr. F. A. 
Harris, and Prof. A. H. Buck. 


Quincy.—Adams Academy.—The public exercises of this ad- 
mirable school took place in the town hall, Saturday, before a large 
and cultivated audience. At the conclusion of the exercises the 
prizes and the Adams gold medal were awarded as follows: For 
reading and declamation, the Adams gold medal, Josiah Quincy, 
jr.. of Quincy; second prize offered by Dr. William Everett, to 
George G. Sears, of Boston; for a translation into Latin from 
Macaulay, Josiah Quincy, jr., of Quincy; for translations from 
the Odessey of Homer, Charles G. R. Jennings, of Bennington, 
Vt., and to Lawrence H. H. Johnson of Braintree; for a transla- 
tion from Herace, Frank H. Sprague, of Quincy ; for a translation 
from Virgil, George T. Hartshorn, of Taunton; a second prize, 
Frank H. Sprague of Quincy ; for a translation from Nepos, Wal- 
ter E. Damon, of South Hanson. The judges were Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Col, F. W. Parker, Dr. William Everett, John C. 
Ropes, Edwin P. Frazer, Robert Grant, and Rev. Mr. Norton. 
The following is the graduating class: Joseph H. Adams, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Albert E. Avery, East Braintree; Benjamin W. 
Cobb, Abington ; George T. Hartshorn, Taunton; Eben D. Jor- 
dan, Jr., Boston; John L. Lamson, N. Y. city; Charles M. Mc- 
Cluer, Stillwater, Minn, ? Josiah Quincy, Jr., Quincy; George G. 
Sears, Boston ; Thornton H. Simmons, Boston ; George A. Strong, 
Boston; John S. Webb, Washington, D. C.; Frederick A. We- 
ber, Boston ; Heylinger A. De Windt, Fishkill, N. Y. 


MALDEN is retrenching. On the 24th of May a fine, costly 
school building on Ferry street was publicly dedicated. During 
last week the teachers received notice of a reduction of ten per 
cent. in their salaries, making the present salary of ladies in the 
grammar schools $500. Query /.: Is there any connection be- 
tween the above facts? Qwery //.: Which is of more value to 
the youth of Malden, good teaching or expensive buildings? Pos- 
sessing the latter, should the former be lightly valued ? 

New SALemM.—The spring term of the academy closed Friday, 
June 9. The records show an attendance of 41 during the past 
term. The students have added four beautiful elms to the shade 
trees already in the academy yard. The trustees and townspeople 
have set out a row of evergreens from the South Boarding House 
to the yard. The principal has just purchased a fine stereopticon 
with oxy-calcium light and some astronomical views, to use in the 
school room. The telescope belonging to the academy, which has 
been nearly useless for some time, is mounted again and in a ser- 
viceable condition. 

STONEHAM. — The third annual school festival of the high, 
grammar, and intermediate schools took place last week, under 
the direction of Mr. A. C, Green, director of music in the public 
schools of Stoneham. All the pieces were well rendered, and 
much credit is due Mr. Green for the excellent manner in which 
so many children—nearly four hundred in number—were con- 
trolled. 

LyNnNn.—The whole number of applicants for admission to the 
high school was 90, of whom 84 were accepted. Miss E. 
Josephine Roache has been elected an assistant teacher in the 
high school. . . Mr. Edwin L. Sargent, sub-principal of the 
high schools, has been granted leave of absence, and will visit 
Europe for a stay of three months. 

— The Bridgewater Normal Association will meet in its twenty- 
sixth convention at Normal Hall on Friday, June 30, at 9:45 a. m. 
Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., head master of the English High School, 
will deliver the address. ; 

— The town of Waltham has purchased 25,000 feet of land at 
$2,200 on South and Main streets, for the enlargement of the lot 
on which the new school-house is to be built in district No. 6. 

— Mr. Minton Warren has resigned the position as principal of 
the Waltham High School. 

— A correspondent, whom we take to be the well-known and popular principal 
of Sewell High School, speaking of the dress question, says: “I advise the girls 
most earnestly to seek the utmost simplicity of dress on graduation day. I be- 
seech the wealthy to make no display which, by comparison, may embarrass and 
mortify their less favored schoolmates; but still I like to see them, in the ten- 
derness of the parting hour, all dressed in white. I love to think that when I 


last saw those whom I have so often delighted te meet, they were dressed in that 
beautiful emblem of purity.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — The regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
education was held June 7th. Appropriations were made in aid 
of the libraries of the town, for Christian work of Providence, 
and of the Warren Public Reading Room Association. The sub- 
ject of the employment of young children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments was discussed, and the commission was instructed to 
organize a movement to secure such co-operation of the manufac- 

urers and school authorities of the different towns as shall result 

in a general observance of the laws new existing upon our statute- 
book. Though these are not expressive of the full measure of 
practical wisdom and care which we should like to see manifested, 
still they are sufficient, if enforced, to secure for the children 
and youth of the State far greater educational privileges than 
they have ever yet enjoyed. 

The Reform School.—We \earn that Mr. James M. Talcott, the 
superintendent of the Providence Reform School, has resigned the 
office. Mr. Talcott was the first superintendent of the school, at 
its organization in 1850, and has resigned to take charge of the 
Westboro (Mass.) reform school. He was re-elected to his pres- 
ent position, we think, in 1860, and has remained since that time. 
Under his superintendence the school has attained a high reputa- 
tion for good order and reformatory influence. 


BLock ISLAND. — Reports have been issued in the island high 
school for the half-term ending June 2, 1876. Annie Payne at- 
tains the highest rank. On Thursday, the rst inst,, school closed 
in District No. 1. The term just ended was one of the most suc- 
cessful known in the history of the district. Mr. Newton R. Pot- 
ter, of Woodstock, Conn., was employed to teach the school for 
the past winter, but, at the close of the term, so successful had he 
been that he was re-engaged for six weeks, and again at the end of 
the latter period for two more weeks — this notwithstanding the. 
public money was exhausted, and the district would be com- 
pelled to assume the debt. The children are sorry to part with 
Mr. Potter, and there are among their elders those who will miss 
the genial companionship of “the teacher at the harbor.” 

HopkKINTON. — The return of this town for the year ending 
April 30, 1876, shows a very commendable increase in the average 
attendance. It also shows that many pupils who are not of school 
age have availed themselves of the schools during the past year. 
Teachers’ wages and length of schools have been nearly the same 
as the year previous, but the improvement in the attendance has 
considerably lessened the average cost of educating the pupils. 

JAMESTOWN.—Jamestown reports a school year of nine and one 
half months during the year just completed, — an increase of one 
and one-half months over the year previous. By the addition to 


mistake to Woonsocket, in last week’s JoURNAL, holds the ap- 
pointment for Pawtucket. 


His salary is $1,000. 
JOHNSTON.—The appropriation for public schools for the pres- 


ent year is $4,500, which is $500 less than last year. 


SMITHFIELD.— Wilson S. Mowry has been elected a member of 


the school committee for three years, in place of D, W. Latham. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARtFoRD, — Colonel J. B. Baker, principal of the South 


School, was stricken with apoplexy on Tuesday afternoon, May 30, 
while engaged in playing croquet, the shock being a very severe 
one. 
came unconscious about midnight, and so continued until near 
midnight Wednesday, when he expired. Colonel Baker was a na- 
tive of Niagara county, N. Y., and served during the war in a 


He was removed to his house in the evening, where he be- 


New York regiment, rising from the position of captain to that of 


colonel by meritorious service. He acted for a time as brigade in- 
8 
and subsequently in Orange, N. J. where he remained for five 


pector. After the war he had charge of a public school in Troy, 
years, until he came to Hartford in May, 1875, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Harris. Colonel Baker was a 
pleasing, genial gentleman, making friends of all who met him. 
He was a very skillful and successful teacher, and has done the 
best of work with his school, and as an active Christian, His 
death will be sincerely mourned, and is a loss to the city. He 
leaves a wife and three children. Funeral services were held 
Thursday afternoon, at the South Baptist church, where he had 
been an earnest worker in the Sunday school. The remains were 
taken to Lockport for interment. 


COLLEGES. 

Darrmoutu.—Mr. Charles F. Bradley, of the class of '73, who has for two 
years served as tutor in Greek, will close his connection with the institution at 
the end of this term....Mr. Charles H. Pettee,’74, now in the Thayer School 
of Civil Engineering, will give instruction next year in the agricultural depart- 
ment.... Prof. Z. W. Dimond, who has been suffering from ill health for some 
time past, at the advice of his physician, has obtained a leave of absence, and 
will be absent from Hanover for a time in order to rest. Prof. Blanpied will 
take charge of the agricultura] department during his absence. ... Commencement 
exercises on Thursday, June 29. The graduating class numbers 69 in the 
academical department, and 11 in the scientific.... President Smith announces 
that the new rules about the admission of students seems to be working well in 
the way of promoting a more thorough preparation in the fitting schools. 
Numerous letters from men prominent in educational matters have been re- 
ceived, commending the new system. The whole policy of the faculty is toward 
a higher standard of college work. At the end of this term more students will be 
dropped from college, or fall back into other classes, on account of failure to 
meet the requirements, than ever before. The faculty demands preparation for 
college inferior in point of soundness to no New England institution. 


the school year the yearly salary of the teacher has been increased, 
although the monthly wages have been slightly decreased. The 
school attendance has been smaller, and the appropriation for 
public schools for the present year is $350; $50 less than last 
year. J. B. Landers has been elected a member of the school 
committee for three years, and has also been appointed chairman 
of the committee; Alexis Siocum has been elected for one 
year, in place of William H. Gardner. Mr. Gardner stil] retains 
the position of superintendent, and William G. Carr, Jr., that of 
clerk. 

WeEsTERLY. — Prof. J. M. E. Drake, for two years principal of 
schools in District No. 1, has resigned, his resignation to take 
effect at the close of the school year in September. We do not 
know Professor Drake’s purposes as to the future, but we hope 
one so efficient as a teacher and so agreeable as a gentleman will 
not be lost to the profession which he had adopted, nor to the 
State in which he is now engaged. There is need of just such 
men in all sections for the education of the rising generation. . .°. 
Hon. James M. Pendleton has been elected a member of the 
school committee for three years, in place of H. M. Eaton. . . 
Westerly has just led off (June 6th) very handsomely, for herself 
and for the State, in the matter of her history, She has appropri- 
ated $1,200 to have her record of more than two hundred years 
put intv a permanent book form. Evidently her spirited citizens 
intend to keep abreast of the great centennial wave. Westerly 
has a very rich and valuable history, and all the people of Rhode 
Island will feel a pride in having it presented, as the town, by 
their generous appropriation, clearly mean to embody it. It will 
be recollected that the township originally embraced what are now 
Westerly, Hopkinton, Charlestown, and Richmond, a region un- 
usually full uf Indian history, and of worthy deeds of the first 
planters of New England ideas and customs. 


East GREENWICH. — At the annual town meeting, held on Sat- 
urday, June 3d, Peleg G. Kenyon was re-elected superintendent of 
public schools; John F, Andrew and Wm. A. Shippee were 
elected members of the school committee for three years, in place 
of Richard Spencer and Timothy Andrews. 

BuRRILVILLE.—At the annual tewn election on June sth, Hon. 
James S. Cook was re-elected a member of the school committee 
for three years, and O. A. Inman, Esq., for one year. Rev. Wil- 
liam Fitz was re-elected superintendent of public schools, at a sal- 
ary of $200. 

Coventry. — At the annual town meeting on June sth, $3,000 
was voted as the appropriation for public schools the present year, 
the same as last year. 


* | few words of thanks and farewell. 


Amuerst.—Death of President Stearns.—The sad news of the sudden death 
of the venerable and respected president of Amherst College will be received 
with sorrow wherever he has been known, as an able educator and good man. 
William Augustus Stearns was born in Bedford, Mass., March 17, 1805. After 
having prepared in Phillips Academy he entered Harvard University, from which 
institution he graduated in 1827. He graduated at the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1831. After he graduated he taught school in Duxbury for a short 
time, and was ordained December 14, 1831. He was united to Miss Rebecca 
Frazer, of Duxbury, January 10, 1832, at which time he was setiled in Cam- 
bridge, where he remained over twenty years. In 1853 Harvard conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and afterward Princeton conferred that of LL.D. In 
1854 the deceased was elected president of Amherst College, which position he 
has since filled with signal honor to himself and tothe college, President Stearns 
was the author of several works, among which was one on infant church mem- 
bership. He has delivered sermohs before the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Corps, one on Daniel Webster, and many others of note. His valuable 
contributions upon theology and other subjects have always been welcomed. 

Harvarpv.—The faculty have appointed Samuel Belcher Clark to represent the 
Law School on commencement, and to deliver the oration....At the close of 
Prof. Washburn’s final lecture before the Law School, the students presented 
him with a gold-headed cane. An appropriate presentation speech was made by 
Charles E. Grinnell in behalf of the class, and Prof. Washburn replied with a 
Prof. Washburn graduated from the school 
fifty-six years ago..-- The Boylston medical prizes (Harvard College) for the cur- 
rent year have been awarded to Dr. W. Gill Wylie, of New York, for a dis- 
sertation on “‘ Civil Hospital Construction,” and to Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobs! 
of New York, for a dissertation on the question, ‘Do women require menta, 
and bodily rest during menstruation, and to what extent?’’...-The senior class 
are discussing a proposition to abolish class-day exercises, except the oration and 
poems, and cheering and singing. It has already been voted to dispense with the 
class-chaplain, and the Jay oration has no particular time or place assigned for 
it as yet....Dr. John E, Tyler has been appointed professor of Mental Diseases 
at the medical school; Dr. Henry W. Williams, professor of Ophthalmolegy, and 
Dr. James C. White of Dermatology. 

Turrs.—The sophomores will perform the “‘ last sad rites” over analytics on 
the night preceding commencement. The usual features of such oecasions will 
be introduced....The baccalaureate sermon will be delivered by President 
Capen before the graduating class on the afternoon of Sunday, June 18th. 
There will be a special train from the city from the Lowell depot....It is under- 
stood that the study of analytics is to be made hereafter elective....The June 


number of the Collegian will appear about commencement....The twentieth 


anniversary of the Mathetican Society was observed last week, The oration, 
“Tslam and the Founder,” was delivered by H. H. Eddy, ’76, of Watertown, 
N. Y., and the poem, “Out of the West,” by Rev. J. H. Weeks, ’71, (Div. 


School, ’73,) of Marlboro’, Mass. Music was furnished by the Hayden Quar- 
tette....There are excellent prospects of a large freshman class next fall. 


— Two hundred thousand dollars of the proposed Wesleyan University een- 


tennial fund has been subscribed. Rev. E. C. Eggleston, of the class of 58, is 
now the financial agent of the university. 


— The faculty of Yale has followed the lead of Harvard, and ordered an aux- 


iliary examination for admission, at Chicago, in June. 


— Mr. E. S. Haley, of Kennebunk, of the senior class at Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, has been elected professor of Mathematics and Natural Science in the East 


PAWTUCKET.—Correction. — The superintendent accredited by 


Maine Seminary, Bucksport. 
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New Publications. 


Tux MASTERPIECES OF ART AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
—We have received the first four numbers of “ The Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Masterpieces of the United States International 
Exhibition of 1876, at Philadelphia.” This work is intended to 
preserve, by means of first-class steel and wood engravings, the ob- 
jects of greatest beauty and utility in the exhibition, and will con- 
tain in its descriptive parts— 

1. An illustrated history of international exhibitions. 

2. An illustrated history of the international exhibition of 1876. 

3. Upwards of fifty steel engravings and several hundred wood 
engravings of the finest paintings and works of sculpture exhibited 
in the Memorial Hall, or specimens of plastic art in the decora- 
tions of the grounds. 

4- Lilustrations of the masterpieces of industrial art. 

5. The most wonderful and lesser known scientific and mechan- 
ical inventions of the exhibitien. 

It will be seen that the object of the publishers is a most 
praiseworthy one, which can only be received with favor by 
those who discriminate between the good, the better, and the 
best of the exhibition. The publishers have decided only to 
admit the studies of the last class into their work, and to sug- 
gest to the people the survival of the fittest in art, fine, indus- 
trial, and mechanic. The two numbers, which preface the series, 
contain an interesting history of the world’s great exhibitions, 
omitting only that of our ante-diluvian, diluvian, and post-diluvian 
ancestor, Noah. In this historic account we are able to trace 
the growth of the enterprise, until we find its final great achieve- 
ment in our Centennial at Philadelphia ; and it is quite noteworthy 
that in our display we have the examples of all our predecessors 
as teachers, and the world to sit in judgment on the result. Edward 
Strahan edits the department of fine art, Walter Smith that of in- 
dustrial art, and J. M. Wilson that of mechanics and science. The 
subjects chosen are representative in character, executed with deli- 
cate accuracy by the engraver, and printed in an admirable man- 
ner. Our home talent is well illustrated in the artistic ‘delineation 

of the work of the best artists, American and foreign. 

Number three contains fine engravings in the department of fine 
and useful arts: “San Giorgio, Venice”; “ ‘The Coronation of 
Catherine de Medicis” ; “ Aurora”; “ Your Good Health”; La 
Margarete Paper; Silver Race Cup and Pitcher, of elegant designs 
and finish ; St. Paul, on stained glass, and Sappho. Mechanic art 
is appropriately represented by the great Corliss engine, the colossal 
motor of the Exposition, and by a passenger locomotive manufac- 
tured by Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Number four contains, “Brig Hove to for a Pilot,” by M. F. 
De Haas ; “ Return of, the Herd,” by Moran ; “The Last Strug- 
gle,” by Brackett ; “Curling in Central Park,” by Brown; “ Cin- 
derella,” by Nevin. In the department of useful art we have a 
Buffet or Side-Board, The Snake-Charmer, Cameos and Jewelry, 
The Minute-Man in granite, Chandelier, and the Neptune Epergne. 
Vil-cups, brick and planing machines, occupy the space in me- 
chanics. The whole constitute a book of interest, for present use 
and future reference. 

The plates, typography, paper, and execution of the whole work 
are the best products of publishing skill, and reflect great credit on 
the enterprise of the house which produces the work, Gebbie & 
Barries, Philadelphia. It will be issued in fifty parts, at fifty cents 
each. Each part will contain at least one steel engraving and 
thirty-two pages of wood engravings and letter-press. Henry 
Fleetwood, 23 Hawley street, Boston, Mass., is the general agent 
for New England. 


Dr. Savveur’s Works. (1) Causeries avec mes Eloves. (2) Caus- 
evies avec les Enfants, (3) Petites Causeries. (4) Entretiens sur 
la Grammaire, (5) /ntroduction to the Teaching of Living Lan- 
guages withoul Grammar. Wy L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D. Bos. 
ton: Schoenhof & Moeller. 

It is often urged, as an ebjection to the teaching of French in 
our schools, that it is of no practical utility, because pupils, after a 
year or two of continued study, can seldom express the simplest 
thing in French, or understand what is said to them in that lan- 
guage. Too often this complaint is well founded, and sustained by 
the facts. But by the system of Prof, Sauveur, of which the above- 
named volumes are exponents, this fatal objection is successfully 
combatted ; since from the very commencement of the instruction, 
French is the sole medium of communication between teacher and 
scholar ; not a word of English is allowed ; and the pupil, learning, 
as a child picks up its language, by beginning in the most simple 
manner, little by little catches the sound of the French words, as- 
sociates them in his mind,—not with the corresponding English 
word which has not been pronounced, but with the object that has 
been brought before his eyes ; and thus begins to think in French, 
for, the time, and to express his ideas in that language with a cer- 
tain facility and fluency. It is in fact, at least at the commence- 
ment, Object-teaching carried on in French ; the success of which 
must, more or less, correspond with the inte)ligence of the teacher, 
and his ability to interest and amuse, while instructing his class, 

After all, it seems the rational system,—the one that ought to 
prevail ; since when one can speak the language with ease and flu- 
ency, the rest must follow as a matter of course. 

In the first three of the above volumes are specimens of conver- 


sations with pupils of varying age and intelligence, commencing 


ypersede every other system, as being so entirely in consonance with 
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with those who do not know a word of French, and carrying them 
on as they advance, until they are able to converse upon literary or 
other subjects, at the choice of the teacher ; while in the fifth vol- 
ume are directions for the right employment of the books, and the 
proper application of the system. In the “Entretiens sur la 
Grammaire,” Prof, Sauveur takes higher ground. His pupils, now 
expressing themselves freely upon ordinary subjects, are able to 
understand and enjoy conversations upon the rules of grammar; 
and the Professor explains these rules, and illustrates their applica- 
tion by numerous well-selected quotations from Voltaire, Fénélon, 
La Fontaine, Alfred de Musset, George Sand, Lamartine, and 
other masters of the language. The grammar thus treated, in a 
manner so original and novel, instead of a dry and repulsive study, 
becomes interesting, and even entertaining ; and one perceives by 
his own experience the truth of the Professor’s assertion, that 
“grammars come after books, as generalization comes after the 
facts of observation, and that it is to books one must constantly re- 
sort, since that is the only source, while the apt and beautiful quo- 
tations increase one’s desire to extend his acquaintance with a lit- 
erature so rich, so varied, and so expressive.” 

We can most heartily commend these books to all teachers and 
students, to all who desire to make or increase acquaintance witha 
language that has always been preéminent for its power of correct 
expression, its varied and splendid literature, its utility as a means 
of communication in polite society, its adaptability to the flow of 
conversation and the scintillations of wit and epigram. The vol- 
umes are really interesting and amusing as mere reading, to say 
nothing of their instructive nature ; they are published in a style 
that leaves nothing to be desired, and gives a very clear idea of the 
merits and advantages of the system which Prof. Sauveur has prac- 
ticed with great success for several years, at the School of Modern 
Languages in Boston,—a system which seems likely ere long to su- 


that of Nature. 

It may be mentioned, with some afrefos, that the Frencli Normal 
School to be opened at Plymouth, N. H., in July next, by Prof. 
Sauveur, to which reference has already been made in these col- 
umns, will aflord an excellent epportunity to see the system in suc- 
cessful operation, under the eye of the master himself. 


CENTENNIAL OFFERING. Xepudlication of the Principles and Acts 
of the Revolution in America, Dedicated to the Young Men of 
America fifty-four years ago. By the late Hezekiah Niles, editor 
of the Weekly Register. 
$2.50. H.M. Cable, Boston. 
The title-page of the volume, published over a half-century ago, 

will show the aim of the compiler: “ Principles and Acts of the 

Revolution in America ; or, an Attempt to Collect and Preserve 

some of the Speeches, Outlines, and Proceedings ; with Sketches 

and Remarks on Men and Things, and other Fugitive or Neglected 

Pieces belonging to the Revolutionary Period in the United States, 

which happily terminated in the establishment of their Liberties ; 

with a view to represent the feelings that prevailed in the ‘ times 
that tried men’s souls,’ to excite a Love of Freedom and lead the 

People to Vigilance, as the condition on which it is granted. Ded- 

icated to the Young Men of the United States. By H, Niles. 

‘ Collecta revivescunt.’ 1822; Baltimore.” 

The Centennial year has thus far been fruitful in a class of 

ephemeral literature which has its day and place; but we have 

seen no other book as yet which so accurately and fully exhibits 
the times and the men which we celebrate with becoming honors. 

The orations, letters, and addresses, accounts of men of note 

worthy interest for all time, and the descriptions of the stirring 

events of the Revolution as related by the most reliable eye-wit- 
nesses and trustworthy authors, entitles this book to a place in the 


the position of Massachusetts and Virginia are particularly full, in- 
teresting, and quite rare in publication, It is good to read the ora- 
tions of Hancock, Warren, Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the debates of the Centennial Congress as participated in by 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, John Dickinson of Pennsylvania ; 
Henry Laurens, John Jay, John Hancock, and othefs, It is 
equally instructive, after the lapse of an hundred years, to read 
what was said in the British Parliament by such men as the Earl of 
Chatham, Gov, Johnstom, Lord North, Gov. Pownal, Fox, Wilkes, 
Burke, and others, Addresses, letters, and papers of Washington 
and Jeffersén are also printed, with a full account of the Centen- 
nial Navy, and a large amount of miscellaneous material, which is 
full of interest to all good readers. . 

It is an interesting fact that the republication of this very impor- 
tant book has been called for by the most eminent statesmen and 
distinguished civilians of our time, for the reason that the work was 
a rare addition to the literature of the Revolution at the time of its 
first issue, and that it is now very difficult to obtain copies ; and still 
further, as stated by Mr. Cary, “that our young men may be en- 
abled to study, and to profit by the study of the sayings and domgs 
of their predecessors.” 


History oF THE CiviL WAR IN AMERICA,.—The second vol- 
ume of the History of the Civil War in America, by the Comte de 
Paris, translated by Louis F, Tasistro, and edited by Henry Cop- 
pe¢, LL.D., takes up the story of the great peninsular campaign of 
McClellan, commencing March 17, 1862, and concludes with 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, Jan. 1, 1863, embracing a period 


of nine months’ active campaign service, McClellan’s operations, 


octavo. New York ; 1876.] use. 


commencing with Yorktown and ending at Malvern Hill and Har- 
rison’s Landing, are described with great accuracy aud minuteness, 
The writer seems to, have been almost an eye-witness of the trans- 
actions of both the Federal and Confederate armies, so clearly does 
he portray their movements and the plans which lay in the minds 
of their generals. The naval operations of the Gulf and the Mis- 
sisSippi, under Farragut and Butler, are described with remarkable 
fidelity and brilliancy. ‘The battles of Antietam, Cedar Mountain, 
the Second Manassas, Corinth, Murfreesboro, and the great opera. 
tions of the army in the southwest are carefully narrated. The re- 
moval of Gen. McCleljan and the appointment of Burnside to the 
command are commented upon as great mistakes in the manage. 
ment of the war. The battle of Fredericksburg, with its misman- 
agement and its results, is discussed with fidelity; aud while we 
see in this section of the work the personal feeling of the author 
more clearly than elsewhere, we must, perhaps, wait patiently 
until official records shall more satisfactorily establish the respon- 
sibility of the great disasters and defeats which befell the Army of 
the Potomac. This second volume confirms our opinions as to the 
ability of the French historian and his manifest purpose in writing 
a work for his own people, to do simple justice to. the valor of the 
forces which contended for supremacy. The publishers, J. H. 
Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, are doing a great service for Amer- 
icans in publishing these volumes ; and the thousands of readers 
will unite with us in thanks for bringing out this great work, which 
in its typographical style is an honor to the publishers. 


THe “ Seven Litr_e Sisrers,” Erc.—I can fully endorse what 
was said in the JOURNAL of June 3, respecting the little book with 
the above title. I have read it to class after class of pupils who 
have just commenced the study of geography, and it has never 
failed to awaken a high degree of interest, and in some cases an 
enthusiasm which has made the children beset their parents for the 
purchase of the book. It is charming as a Story-book, and full of 
instruction, without seeming to instruct. H, W. 


PRINCIPLES OF APPROXIMATE COMPUTATIONS. By Joseph J. 
Skinner, C.E. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1876. 12mo, 


pp. 98. 

As most of the computations of the engineer and mechanic are 
only approximate, it is a matter of some importance to be able to 
determine the relative accuracy of any result. For this purpose, 
this little book will be found useful, and certainiy deserves exten- 

Q. 


— Cheney & Clapp, Publishers, Brattleboro, Vt., publish a new 
school reader, entitled Goop BrHavior. It contains reading les- 
sons on General Precepts, Dress, Carriage and Bearing, Conver- 
sation, At the Table, Riding and Driving, The Promenade, At 
School, Rules of Behavior. It contains a well-prepared system of 
rules for good behavior, which children should know and practise 
at home and at school. The publishers very wisely say that “ there 
has long been felt a need of some efficient, uniform system of train- 
ing in our common schools, for the inculcation of good manners. 
Good behavior is justly regarded as the first lesson in self-govern- 
ment, the outwork of morals, laws, and personal rights, and ought, 
therefore, to be taught in our schools, especially in this republican, 
self-governing country. 

Much money is spent in refining the taste and manners of our 
grown people by the cultivation of music, pictures, statuary, flow- 
ers, etc., but thus far little has been done in the way of express, 
systematic efforts with the manners of our school children, where 
less labor and expense would yield much greater results. While 
increasing attention is being paid to reform schools as a cure of ill 
manners, it would be wise to adopt some measure by the way of 


library of all students of ancient history. The papers relating to| prevention, such as is offered by the system herewith proposed.” 


The price of this book places it within the reach of teachers and 
pupils,—only twenty-five cents. 


— J. R. Osgood & Co., publish a collection of beautiful poems, 
called ROADSIDE PorMs, edited by Lucy Larcom. The collection 
was originally intended to include only mountain poetry ; and will 
make delightful summer reading under the shadows of the trees 
among the hills, with the brook-music as an accompaniment to the 
rhythm of sweet words and noble thoughts. Lowell, Wordsworth, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Longfellow, Coleridge, Shelley, Campbell, 
Bryant, Scott, Emerson, Taylor, Burns, Browning, Ingelow, Read, 
Larcom, Thoreau, Meredith, are no mean companions for leisure 
hours. Price of volume, $1.25. Address publishers, Boston. 


— Oscoop’s WHITE MounTaIN GuIDE is a valuable book for 
tourists among the Granite hills, and shuuld be in the hands of 
every person who visits this wonderful section. The maps and 
panoramic views are accurate, and clearly outline the position of 
mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, and all other points of interest. 
The descriptions are finely written, and are enlivened by poetry, 
story, and history. The directions as to routes of travel, hotels, 
ete., are such as the intelligent traveler needs to enable him to 
make his journey of most account. Price $2.00. Boston: J. R. - 
Osgood & Co. 


— We have received Elements of Physical Manipulation ; by 
Edward C. Perkins, Thayer professor of Physics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Part Il. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton ;—Cambridge : The Riverside Press ; 1376. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


The Meter-Diagram of Stanley Brothers, is a 
most perfect representation of the whole Meri ===> 
system. Giving in one comparative view the 
exact relation of the inch, foot, and yard, to the 
centimeter, decimeter, and meter, it makes these 
linear measurements plain and simple even to 
young pupils. 

The diagram gives a full meter, which is the 
anit of the system, with its divisions into milli 
meters, centimeters, and decimeters, also an Eng- 
lish yard, divided into inches, etc., thus bringing 
the two scales side by side, and comparing the 
two systems. To which are added explanations 
of the system, tables of length, surface, capacity, 
and weight, approximate equivalents, rules, etc. 
The workmanship is pronounced by good judges 
to be superior to anything produced in this line, 
and the material used is of the best quality. 
Great care has been taken to make the scales and 
tables accurate, and the whole has been carefully 
examined by Professor Newton of Yale College, 
who has for years given the subject much atten- 
tion, — approved by Professor Newton, Dr. Bar- 
nard, Professor Rockwood, Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Profs, Dwight and Carleton, David N, Camp, 
and others. Teachers and school officers will 
read advertisement. 


The “Home.” We can most heartily and un- 
hesitatingly recommend to teachers Dr. Jackson’s 
“Home” at Dansville, N. Y., as one of the best 
places for rest and recuperation that we have any 
knowledge of. Many a teacher has found this re- 
treat a fountain of life when broken down in 
health, and the tired out and weary have found it 
the best place for rest in the world. We would 
not take ten times the amount it cost us to stay 
there a few weeks, for the knowledge we gained 
of how to live. 


~ 


Miss Faxon's Numeral Table has been re- 
vised, and bears the testimony of some of the best 
teachers Of Boston and New England, to its value 
in schools. Wise teachers will use the best ap. 
paratus. See our columns. 


Free Tickets to the Centennial. — Those 
teachers who contemplate visiting Philadelphia, 
will do well to consult our announcement under 
Centennial Department,” page 295. 


Free Tickets to 


For further information, 


the Centennial! 


WRIGHT'S PRINCIPIA | 
Of Social and Political Science. 


Together, or any of five separate parts. 
Full analysis and 130 notices, and terms, 28 pp., sent free. 
Address R. J. WRIGHT, 


“4 Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


An Agent just cleared $199 /irst three weeks selling the 

LIFE AND 

razors or LIVINGSTONE, 
Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies wi this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 
000 more needed by the people. A book in- 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. oe | 
chance for nts. For greef and terms BS H 
Chicago, Lil. ; Springfield, Mass. 


Furnisneo 
RATIS 


‘Tus New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 


School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 


and references of the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a grade and price, and can 


list of wer 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you Se Pre may have fifty applicants, out of which 
be ouitehle, By consulti 


us you have the 
pavtilees of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and eaticlactorily, for all on our list have 
references, ready to be 
consulted. F. NOW, Maaager. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


most durable and, in the end, the most 
be su ted walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. th such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
are sil supplying all the the best colleges and schools of New 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


| A Centennial Drama 
in Five Acts, adapted 


Songs 


FIVE 


Colleges, general 
ten copies, $2.00; 25 copies, $3. 
paid. Address F. B. Snow, 16 Haw 


for Schools, Seminaries, 
Prices : One copy, 25 ¢; 
copies, $6.25 — post- 
ey street, Boston. 


see page 295 of Journal. 
10 packs of 50 


AGENTS WANTED} 


from nickel-silyer, sent by return mail 

7. Warranted to suit or money refunded, I es- 
tablished my pepeation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ‘* Why, these are mice cards! 1 never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
Greular, if you wish for cards; it will 

CANNON 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mil Mills, een: MASS. 

adn, article containing all the nutritious of the 
Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Whaat. 


Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your for it. 


Send for circular, to above address. 58 xz 


Numeral Gards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Oné Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” — Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the sgst Primary and Grammar SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 hun Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 13 W. S eld St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 29 Corn 


H. B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FOR 


Public 


iti 
THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


t's Health-Lift, I would say that 


t has yet a: 
. W. LIST ER, 
Curator of Gymnastics at Harvard Col lege. 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 8, 1% 
“TI have carefully examined have 
hesitation in saying it is the best I 
SARGENT, 
ollege. 


Provis. Instructor of Phys. ‘Cdemon Yale C 
Cleveland, Oh 8 
“T am an old lifter. 
a grand combination, 


Respecting Dr, 
it seems to be lnc baat 


These Machines have all the 
PERFECT HEA 

Viz., Durasitity, Sumpiiciry, Evasticery. 

of steel, iron, and hard wood, they will last a life-timewith 


reasonable e. They are so elegant in every,respegtas 
to command the admiration of all persons of taste. 
They are so at and easily adjusted that a of ten 


years can operate them. Whether one lifts 
every at the same 


use, 
whole phe at the instant of lift: and carries it 
Lif om othe we 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
Patentee and Proprietor, WORCESTER, MASS. 


im 1837. 


8 
, ings, fer Chure Schools, Farms, 
actertes, Court 


bet talogue 

us 
VANDUZEN a 
102 and 104 East Second 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Trap Marx, Gillott’ 5, ) wae 


Warranted. No. 
‘The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had apr ony 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


the coun 
G. G. N. 


TEACH E RS % ly, in nd B or by letter, to 


Snow, Manager 5 ew-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley Bows Boston, and receive information in 
aaeguihe to his me securing positions. 


WANTING SITUATIONS 


Kindergarten Normal Schodl, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Impertant te Young Ladies whe desire te 
Learn Freebel’s System of Teaching. 

The sw or call for teachers in this very important de- 
partment bat ce cal © does not meet the demand, and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Pottock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 

desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
pom ‘system of education. Yeung ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may graduate oa ove year of 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of actual practice 
in Kindergarten teaching. 

Miss Po.tock is a graduate from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train cay tg Teachers, 


ic an ate 00. Boston an ashington. 
oT Terms $100 to the middle 


for the School Year, opening 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) extra will be charged, if 
the puplis avail themselves of the opportunity offered them, 
for taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Louise PoLLock, to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be sugies in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three months old until 

it is of an age when its social nature is no longer satisfied 
with the onsen of home, and the K. G. should receive 


them. oung lady’s education should be considered 
complete taken this course. 
For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
mf Le Drorr Park, Wasuincton, D.C. 


Free Tickets 


Gestennial 


TEACHE he NEW 
ee BUREAU OF ‘OF EDGE ATION, 16 Hawley 


No made for 
schools chal teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


$1 One Dollar Per Day $1 


FOR a SINCLE BED and ROOM, 
At the “ELM AVENUE HOTEL,” 


S5ist Street and Elm Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
It is conducted on the European plan, and is within 150 yards of the Exhibition Buildings, 


A well-appointed RESTAURANT, with Bill of 
75d 


Fare at moderate rates. 
A. ROELOEF'S, Prop’r. 


DEN 


on John Street, NEw YORK. 
HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNBQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
MAPS, GLOBES, &. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Setiees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
oO. D. & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMA 


Andrew's, Patent. 


157 Washington Be BOSTON. 52 
New-England Journal 


of very neat Binders, which will hold the 

the whole year. These will be found very convenient mons gr 

valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 

journal $. 25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00, Post: 

each 25 cents, which should be remitted with 

Address VNEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 

TION, 16 Hawiey Street,. Boston, Masa. a: 
The Teacher must always be 


ON TIME} at 


If a teacher's watch is not reliable, ther 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to eet Food 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch n lean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best eee and at the 
lowest price. BE & JONES; » 

58 zz No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. ISHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE 
No. 73 Fullon Street, BOSTON. =e 


(Thetabove Engraving represents eight lines’of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The atvention of pad other in want of School is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK whichfhas been perfected 


and thoroughly tested 


tire satisfaction in every instance. 


Purchasers of 
fed and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and Price 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, 


through years experience. 
66 ORIGINAL Be BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
School ty are cautioned against the “ 


A. G. Proprietor.” 


TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., on hard. 


gh 
q 
Parrect Evasticity, and this is its point of entize su- 
of the Proprietor, and no one has ever been injured by it. ; 
— J 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
| Bstablished 
i 
= 
Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, ~ 
6 AN, 
= — 
| 
| 
? 
NewYork 0 | ' 
| 
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Just Published, 
AND IMPROVED EDITION 


The UNION SPEAKER, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 
Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 
Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and 


Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elo- 


Geachers’ Exchange. 


WANTED. —A man qualified for the 
Principalship of a large English School; and three 
women, as Assistants. es liberal. or 

duates preferred. Address for ten days, giving nage 


ipti history, and rience, with references 
75 ¢ Bex sors, Concord, 
W ANTED.—By a thoroughly educated French gentle- 
man, a g of the rench and German 
Languages ; taught those languages for sixteen years in 
and is America with 


cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, return, address O. HOUGHTON & O., 
black and gold, 571 pages. Ketail price, $2.00. 7ab Room 9, No. 1 Somerset street, 

ae A GENTLEMAN whe has had two years’ experience 

in teaching Modern Languages, is open to an engage- 


ment for the coming, references. 


school J Sa 
Address “ Teacuer, office of N. E. Journal of Education, 


Bosten, M 4c 
Oh 


NT.—Gilenwood Hail, West Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. Said building is admirably adapted to a 


price, 


substituted for those of less merit ; and the recent selections 
have been su by a new of the | first-class ey Les fifty 
> aad surroundings delightful. Apply. Hiram 
73 


orators and poets, both American and English. Among the 

authors of these new selections are Schurz, Dana, Curtis, 

Sumner, Seward, Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, Miller. 

The origina! edition contained some pieces inspired by the 

perilous national crisis. Such only of crrh bon 
t interest and value. 

not only for the school-room, but 


A.M., Tilden Seminary, W. 
ANTED—A Schoolmaster, who contempiates leaving 
teaching te engage in business when favorable oppor- 

tunity offers. Give y= in full, state where taught, and 

address Businass,”” Box 1283, Springfield, Mass. _72¢_ 


TOR SALE.—A Boys Boarding School, the income of 


stormy 
are retained as are of 
This is a book suited, 


one which, as a choice treasury of the of eloquence and ‘ 
‘ea which is from to per cent of the price asked. 
Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co. also publish— AA nd reir Mathematics and Natural Science or 
German, is a gentleman who is a regelar graduate 
Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics. with two years propareter in 
A full series for and Grammar, High Schools and | who is now teaching in aeunebesstte, ‘Address A. B.C 
Academies. Adapted to Box 314, Boston. 65j 


series in New England, OR SALE.— The “ Home School” founded by the 

late offered for easy terms. 
irst-class e or particulars 

address Home Scoot, F., hh 66 tf 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Worcester’s Elements of History. Retail, $1.88. 
Containing the outlines of History, ancient and modern. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. 


emy. every every in 


Greek, and indispensable for every 
knowledge of the ancient classics. - 


HISTORY oF tHe U.S. 


NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School - Book HPublighers. 


BBREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton's Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 


R. W. PUTNAM, 


. F. PHELPS, A 
113, 115 State St., 


14 Bond St., New 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THs 
or Merit at THE Vignna ExposiTIONn OF 1 


ork. 


This the highest prize given to any books. Ve 
other Goagraphics, except Ven Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 


sioner of Education for 1873, page CxXLvu.) 
._ Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in use. 


A. BOWEN. New-England 
RH. FAUNCE, 


Catalogues 
Books 
AMES. 
9 N. 


in exchange for 

ALTE 
W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-S' 


56 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 


torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 


Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. : . weet : Reed & Kell ‘s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Twenty tablets, mounted on ten large cards, 2: x27 inches,| _ The great interest in our thrilling history makes this the Elemen rammar) ; 
and furnished to schools at 88 cents each, or $8.80 for the selling book ever published. It contains a full ac-| Hutchison’s and Hygiene; 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Pri School. | count of the Grand Centennial Exhibition. Henderson's Tent Words in English Orthogra- 
Questions on the Principles Arithmetic . ng circu ; see that book you contains catalogue terms for introduction, which very 
Questions Geography.. INE ENGKA VINGS, sad 995 PAGES. liberal, address the Publishers, o the following : 
Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- | “UBLISHING 96 Madison St.,' Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Particulars on page 295 of this paper. 


Philadelphia! 
75 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS ; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


MeGuffey’s Readers and 8 b Eelectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8. 
Harvey's Readers and Spe \ Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harveys English Grammars, Daffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Andrews’s Constitution of U.8., Norton’s Physics, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Brown’s Physiology, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Pa 8 School Supervision, Thalheimer’s 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, uyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic, 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 
The prices quoted Puce. I. Iwreopvcrion Price—For first introduction into schools 
where pri i 
a view to first introduction, seni post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: With Exercises for Students, and an Imtroduction to Modern Geometry. 
A Scnuvier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University ; author of Complete Algebra, ete. 
Retail Price. Introduction. E. 


Sehuyler’s and Mensuration, - - - - 1.50 1.13" 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to accompany author's French 
Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, ig " 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the eader, and also of introducing hi rench 
prose and poetry; of acquainting him with its beauties, and with those delleste shades of expr 
render rench ee Abridged biographical sketches and lists of the best works of each author 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Daffet’s French « 
Duffet's French Methed, Landi, - - 
EC TIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 
A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended i Payne’ 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


M. W. TEWKSBU RY, New-England Agent, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 


Miss Yeumans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Man 


ry ers ; 
her Arithmetic ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. : 


or 
address WM. HE SHAW, 


or J. S HAYES, 


22 Hawiey Sixeet, BOSTON. 


52 
G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

: Publish NEW YORK, 
Bart's German Classica for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, 83.50. 


Hill’s True Order of —- $1.25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


61 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


5A Cornhill, Boston, 


"Publish the following 


School- Book Publishers. 
J.4.BUTLER& CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goedrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler's Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. EB. WHITTEMORE, 


56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of ee: 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithm: ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series 


Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
World; 


Lincoln-Phelpe Selentific beri 
co. en 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
pincott’ hical 
&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 


s Bi 
&c., 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


96 az 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
iggingon's Yo Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
Underwood's British Authors; ' 
ampbell’s Prono Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Presusen; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Public Readings ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Grig'l Dantonian { Rapid Writing 
nto: ystem o 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a of Practice in 


French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II. ; 
vols. ; , 


Vose Manual for 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City ; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 56az 
| PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. Watrser Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 


SGCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenn 


Porter’s Inte ual 
Hopkins’s Moral ence, 
ere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Souther 
Penmanshi 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
265 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Spelier, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO. 


36 
NTOR 


o 798 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


by 
| 
further particulars address Prorgssor or LANGUAGES,” 
at the Office of this paper. 

ANTED.—Teachers who desire to visit the Centen- 

Hill’s Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
and with important improvements. 
The greater portion of the standard selections have been 
¥ retained, but some new pieces of rare excellence have been | Bi : 
| 
| esiring & 
a 
eral terms for first introduction. Circulars a catalogue Bik CA | 
(Everything t up to ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 
| | 
| 
f colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
| 
Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course Mathematics; 
pe Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
= White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; . 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's 


